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THE 


I saw you toss the kites on high 
And blow the birds about the sky; 
And all around I heard you pass, 
Like ladies’ skirts across the grass— 
O wind, a-blowing all day long! 
O wind, that sings so loud a song! 





Cut Courtesy National Parent-Teacher—Galloway Phot 


WIND 


O you that are so strong and cold, 
O blower, are you young or old? 
Are you a beast of field and tree, 
Or just a stronger child than me? 
O wind, a-blowing all day long, 
O wind, that sings so loud a song! 


ROBERT LouIs STEVENSON 
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A LEGISLATIVE REVIEW 


TENURE: At deadline date for copy, the re- 
peal bill is still in the Assembly. It has twice 
been engrossed but reconsideration motions 
have thus far prevented its passage in the As- 
sembly. Lines are sharply drawn and heavy 
pressure is being exerted upon members for 
removal of the law. Opponents of tenure point 
to the referendum vote as a mandate and will 
not admit that many thousands of rural voters 
registered disapproval upon a subject entirely 
out of their concern, a fact pointed out by the 
state press On numerous occasions. 

The school boards’ bill has been tabled. 
Amendments proposed by the association are 
incorporated in Substitute No. 2, A. to 214, A., 
the latter being the boards’ bill. The continu- 
ing contract bill ordered introduced by the 
WEA Representative Assembly is Substitute 
No, 1, A. to 533, A. The Welfare Committee 
asks teachers’ associations, in urging support 
for the Substitute, to make it clear that this is 
not a tenure bill but merely to do away with 
keeping contracts dangling over teachers until 
summer. An article upon the subject appears 
elsewhere in this issue. 

The bill to establish tenure for Milwaukee 
county, exclusive of the city, has been recom- 
mended for passage. 

Running developments on tenure, as on all 
other legislation, are provided in weekly and 
special releases and we trust our readers will 
consult the bulletins mailed to locals’ presidents 
and administrators, 


FINANCE: The state budget bill, carrying 
appropriations for aids and educational insti- 
tutions, has been passed and awaits the Gov- 
ernor’s signature. The tax bill, renewing taxes 
expiring in June, has passed the Senate, and 
Assembly approval is expected this week. The 


supposition is that the receipts from present 
taxes will be insufficient to match appropria- 
tions. However, income tax receipts exceed ex- 
pectations. Some insist upon new taxes to 
bridge the gap, while others feel that a deficit 
and new taxes can be avoided by resortihg 
to diversion of highway funds. The latter has 
created a highly controversial issue among the 
lawmakers. 


COMPULSORY TEACHERS’ OATH: On another’ 


page our readers will find the context of Senate 
Bill 287, making it compulsory upon all teach- 
ers and professors of the publicly supported 
schools of Wisconsin to subscribe to an oath 
to support and defend the U. S. Constitution 
against all enemies, and not teach or advocate 
the principles of communism. Such oath is to 
be executed in duplicate each year, failure so 
to do resulting in discharge or loss of pay. 

It was contended by the few who supported 
the bill that it would weed out communists. 
We do not doubt that the sponsors of the 
measure are motivated by genuine American 
zeal. The strange part of it is that no “reds” 
appeared against it; in fact, its outspoken op- 
ponents represented the Wisconsin Education 
Association and several others, all of whom 
would sacrifice and fight for our government 
and its ideals. The purposes of the bill were 
agreed to but it was pointed out very definitely 
why it wouldn’t accomplish its ends. Teachers 
are a loyal group and schools are propounding 
American principles to a degree which other 
molders of opinion might well copy. 

The prohibition against teaching or advocat- 
ing communism is an exact duplicate of the 
Red Rider which was inflicted upon District 
of Columbia teachers in 1935 by a slick ma- 
neuver during the legislative course of the 
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congressional appropriation bill for the Dis- 
trict. The Board of Education and teachers 
were confused regarding the import of the 
word “teach”. Advocacy was clear. While cor- 
poration counsel gave it as his opinion that 
“teach” did not include presenting factual 
material upon communism, yet, there was the 
admission that close cases might arise where 
it would be difficult to decide whether pro- 
cedure would fall into factual presentation or 
indoctrination. Since the oath had to be signed 
before each pay check, the result was that 
teachers, in order to be on the safe side, turned 
the pages on many references to Russia and 
avoided discussions of communism. Pupils, 
eager to learn something about this mysterious 
forbidden fruit, gathered their information 
from books, magazines and other sources. Par- 
ents preferred they get their conception of 
communism in school. The upshot of the Red 
Rider affair was that a rebellion in the District 
against it, abetted by citizen and education 
groups, led to repeal of the law in 1937. 


Any assumption that a subversive person 
will refuse to sign an oath, thus foregoing 
a position or pay-check, is born of innocence, 
indeed. 


It seems to be the general reaction that if 
teachers must take an oath, it should be a 
simple one such as taken by public officials— 
not a special form especially designed to throw 
suspicion upon teachers. Perhaps the worst fea- 
ture about the imposition of a requirement of 
this sort is that, once in the law, the public 
might sit back with folded hands and content- 
ment, deluded into the belief that the Republic 
was now secure, and smug in the notion that 
a simple law would purge society of undesir- 
ables. Let’s not fool ourselves when experience 
has demonstrated the better way. The true fun- 
damental purposes of education cannot be met 
with repressive measures. 


RADIO STATION WHA: Improvement of 
WHA service is provided in a bill to which 
reference was made in the previous issue. The 
measure (208, A.) was adopted unanimously 
by the Assembly, recommended for passage 
by the powerful committee on joint finance, 
and has been passed by the Senate. Only the 
Governor's signature is needed. 


KINDERGARTENS: We wish to draw attention 
to a proposal, introduced by a committee upon 
request (330, S.) which would change the law 
providing for the establishment of Kinder- 
gattens. Boards may now add these depart- 
ments upon petition, but the bill would make 
it necessary to put the matter up for a vote 
at an annual or special district meeting. 


* 


HERE recently appeared an editorial upon 

tenure. It was a lukewarm support of the 
principle but hedged quite a bit on the ground 
that tenure ‘‘should be earned’. A reservation 
EARNING of that sort is always a safe one 

IT where granting of privileges is con- 
cerned, but this particular instance doesn’t fit 
the case. It should be asked, ‘“What shall teach- 
ers do to earn tenure if compliance with the 
present law doesn’t ‘earn’ it for them?” Cer- 
tification requirements have been increasing. 
Completion of a four-year course is requisite 
for high school certificates and the same holds 
for unlimited certificates for certain grades be- 
low high school. After spending four years in 
college or attending subsequent summer schools 
the teacher must prove herself by five years 
of continuous and successful teaching. In other 
words, she has been through a sifting period 
of nine years after high school graduation be- 
fore being eligible to tenure. If that is not 
earning something, we are at a loss to know 
what is, True, tenure was extended to those also 
whose academic training was less. They were 
certificated when requirements were lower and 
had many years of experience. Besides, it is 
not the policy of the state, when enacting new 
requisites or qualifications, to bar those who at 
the moment do not meet them. Teachers, how- 
ever, are continuing their studies. As evidence 
of this we quote directly from a letter received 
from a supervising principal of high school 
and grades: 


“Tt may interest you to know that all the 
teachers, including the principal, in the ----- 
public schools have been invited back next 
year with a substantial increase in salary. At 
present all of us plan to attend summer school.” 

The raises were fine, but apparently will be 


used better to fit the teachers for their work, 
not to swell the bank account. 
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Ruth B. Palmer 


Director of Physical Education for Girls, 
Mary D. Bradford High School, Kenosha 


F PHYSICAL education were a buttress to 

education, that position would be enough 
to make it important. And we would be 
keenly aware of that importance especially in 
these days when education is forced to examine, 
analyse, justify, change, grow, revitalize itself 
in order to keep its walls ruggedly standing. 

But physical education is more than a but- 
tress. It is to education what a foundation is 
to a house. It is a prerequisite—essential, in- 
tegrating, stabilizing, facilitating. No education 
worth the name can take place, endure, or 
reach its ultimate without physical fitness, 
buoyancy, and well-being to undergird it. Con- 
sequently, these qualities are, and rightly should 
be, the primary concerns of physical education. 
Through checking of the physical condition of 
our students; through interesting, individual- 
ized activities which develop and enliven muscle 
and mind; through guidance toward better 
habits and more healthful living, it strives to 
approach these goals. 

Correctly, then, physical education can in no 
way be divorced from education nor be con- 





What Of I? 


sidered as something extraneous. It works side 
by side with those who would teach the young 
child to stand, to walk, to jump, to climb; with 
those who later would teach his small hand to 
hold and to use the pen; with those who must 
find out for themselves that things motor make 
up the most effective medium through which 
to teach. 

Let us remember that education as we com- 
monly think of it, is, at its best, a process of 
adventuring, exploring, discovering—and of 
retaining at least part of the outcomes thereof. 
Furthermore, the ability to do, the strength and 
the desire to reach out, the skill in the syn- 
thesis and in the creative thinking must all de- 
pend upon the readiness and the competency 
of the physical equipment. Not only in the 
classroom, but through all his future years, the 
child will be debtor to whatever physical edu- 
cators can do to sharpen, maintain, and safe- 
guard these physical tools. 

Today, too, thoughtful parents and educators 
are solicitous regarding their responsibility 
toward those children who evidence unusual 
tensions or symptoms opposed to mental health. 
With the help of psychologists they label such 
things ‘nervousness’, “‘introversion”, and ‘“‘un- 
wholesome attitudes.’ The mere diagnosis is of 
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doubtful value, but it seems to point a chal- 
lenging finger toward physical education which 
may not have effectually met the child’s real 
need. 

Without doubt physical education holds, in 
these cases, one of the main keys to some meas- 
ure of prevention—yes, perhaps even the key 
to their cure. For example, a great deal of the 
nervousness we see among children is purely 
the fatigue of restraint, of physical inactivity 
of bodies made to use. And who is it that has 
ever found dangerous introversion on a tennis 
court, in a swimming pool, or on the soccer 
field? May it not be possible, also, that care- 
fully controlled recreational activity-interest sit- 
uations may be the therapeutic for those ‘‘un- 
wholesome attitudes’ which, after all, result 
from our habitual actions and reactions? Here, 
to be sure, a wise leadership embodying con- 
trastingly sound attitudes and ideals can do 
most for the reconditioning of the individual. 

It is true, however, that physical educators 
have not always been selected on the basis of 
what they, as persons, had to give. Nor have 
our training institutions taught them to be fully 
conscious of their potentially strategic position 
in this relationship with the child nor of their 
resulting inevitably larger responsibility toward 
him. 

Very likely Phillips Brooks gave all teachers 


a real cue when he said: 


“It is the lives, like the stars, which simply 
pour down on us the calm light of their bright 
and faithful being, up to which we look and out 
of which we gather the deepest calm and 
courage .. . We can do nothing for our fel- 
low-men. But still it is good to know that we 
can be something for them; to know that no 
man or woman of the humblest sort can really 
be strong, gentle, pure, and good, without the 
world being the better for it, without somebody 
being helped . . . by the very existence of that 
goodness.” 

May it not be, then, that all of 
us should ask ourselves what 
sort of attitudes we are spread- 
ing, and how much that is 
worthwhile may be caught as we 
touch others in what is supposed 
to be a cultural environment? 
At the same time, administra- 
tors and teachers in other fields 
as well as the teacher of phy- 
sical education need to recog- 
nize and utilize the fact that 


«+. any sign of 
introversion here? 


physical education does offer uncommon op- 
portunities for knowing the child as he really 
is. If educative procedures are purportedly 
shaped for the advantage of the individual 
student, why in so few cases does the phy- 
sical educator have time to study his students 
adequately? Why must he always work with 
them in groups of fifty to a hundred? Why 
does he not have the facilities for dealing with 
their individual needs as he discovers them? Is 
it truly elemental economy of human values for 
him to have neither the privacy nor the con- 
ference hour in which to follow up his find- 
ings? Is it economy from the point of view of 
best education that he too often has no time 
whatever for aptly laying a plan that will spe- 
cifically consider the needy individual within 
the group? Is education managing well when 
frequently what the physical educator alone may 
know about the student is allowed to remain 
among those neglected resources through which 
that individual might have been helped to make 
a better adjustment to other phases of his life 
both within and without the school? 

When we look, therefore, at physical educa- 
tion, let us ask whether the school is making 
it possible for the child to have that part of 
the educational program suited to his individual 
requirement; whether the department offers him 
guidance, personal enrichment, worthy sugges- 
tions for leisure, and creative, objective activity ; 
whether through these natural social situations 
he is learning how to live better with other 
people; whether he is being effectually taught 
how to conserve, develop, and enjoy his physi- 
cal wealth; whether we have capitalized to the 
fullest extent on complete integration of phy- 
sical education with our total educational 


scheme. 
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Lester M. Emans 
Lakewood School, Madison 


Reiner own children and their own pocket- 
books are always topics of vital concern to 
all parents. This fact is so self-evident that it 
needs little or no explanation. It is a truth well 
recognized by every teacher and school ad- 
ministrator. Both of these topics are closely 
connected with the problems of every public 
school. The public school draws its source of 
financial support very largely from the pocket- 
books of the parents and property holders of 
its immediate vicinity. Likewise, practically 
every public school draws its pupils from the 
area immediately adjacent to its doors. 

The public school of today must give ever 
increasing thought to the problem of enabling 
“the parents to look at their school” in all its 
lights. How best to do this is a puzzling ques- 
tion. Without doubt, there is no “‘best’’ way, 
for what will work in one ‘instance will not 
serve the needs in another. Some schools try 
and successfully use one method while this same 
procedure would not meet with approval in a 
neighboring district or city. 

This article will attempt to explain very 
briefly the plan tried in a suburban district lo- 
cated at the edge of Madison. The Lakewood 
school serves the village of Maple Bluff and 
small parts of the Towns of Madison and 
Burke. It also has enrolled between fifty and 
sixty tuition students from Madison proper who 
attend here as there is no city school near by. 
The school is administered by a three-member 
board elected at the regular school meeting in 
July. In addition to the Principal, there are 
twelve teachers including one for each grade 
from kindergarten through eighth plus a spe- 
cial teacher in art and in music and a school 
nurse. All types of children from all types of 
homes make up the enrollment of about two 


hundred and fifty. It is true that a large per- 
centage of the pupils come from the suburban 
lake shore homes of considerable better than 
average financial and cultural background. 

At the first Parent-Teacher Association meet- 
ing of the school term the Principal, who was 
new in the community, was asked to speak on 
the topic, “Our Schools.” Among many other 
topics and questions raised was one put to the 
parents: “Would you be at all interested in 
meeting in small groups of only one or two 
grades to talk over the specific problems of 
those grades.” Almost a unanimous “‘yes’’ of 
the hundred and forty parents present en- 
couraged the school officials to plan the meet- 
ing as described here. Before adjournment of 
this October P.T.A. meeting mentioned above, 
there was passed out a mimeographed sheet 
of topics. This list had been compiled from 
suggestions offered by the teachers on ‘‘Sug- 
gestions for Improving Our School.” Parents 
were urged to study this suggestive list and 
then write out answers to these two questions. 

“What do I expect our school to do for my 
child?” 
“Suggestions for improving our school.” 


Within the next ten days, a committee of 
six or eight representative parents was called 
together for the expressed purpose of planning 
for the first small group meeting on specific 
problems of the seventh and eighth grade 
group. Many suggestions were offered as to 
the type of meeting thought best and a tenta- 
tive program was agreed upon. Means of pub- 
licity including both a written invitation mailed 
home as well as ‘‘a telephone campaign” were 
agreed to. On the appointed evening a very 
sizable group of parents of our seventh and 
eighth grade pupils assembled in the school li- 
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brary. The meeting was opened by the Prin- 
cipal who explained the purposes as 


1. Providing an opportunity for the discussion 
of school-home problems. 

2. Provide the opportunity for a discussion of 
home-home problems. 

During the course of the evening the teach- 
ers who taught in the seventh and eighth 
grades were asked to explain what was being 
taught and why. Democratic procedure had full 
sway to enable any parent or teacher to bring 
up “anything on your mind.’ The customary 
school-home problems were discussed, questions 
asked and referred to those best able to provide 
information. For sake of definiteness a few are 
listed here. 

1. Aims and content of each subject in the 
curriculum. 
. Health program. 
. Safety patrol and its value. 
. Home work with its varying complications. 
. Report cards, parent conferences—either, which 
or both. 
6. Study habits. 
7. Attitudes toward school, home, life, etc. 
A clearing-house for inter-home problems 
brought out discussion on such points as 
1. Allowance-amounts, savings, etc. 
2. Boy and Girl Scouts. 
3. Recreation outside of school. 
4. Hours of parties, etc. 

A definite time was set aside to take up in- 
formally the two questions asked at the previ- 
ous larger Parent-Teacher meeting. Although 
only a few definite suggestions were offered on 
what was expected of the school or proposals 
for improvement it was agreed that consider- 
able thinking had taken place along this line 
among both teachers and parents. Freedom to 
speak one’s own mind was encouraged and 


actually practiced. At times the discussion 
tended to drift to topics irrelevant to the pur- 
poses as previously explained. The discussion 
leader had to be very careful to maintain demo- 
cratic procedures but at the same time keep the 
meeting from digressing too far afield. 

Only one meeting of such a smaller group 
of parents is described here but separate even- 
ings were set aside for kindergarten, grades 
one and two, three and four, five and six, as 
well as the seventh and eighth grade parents’ 
meeting sketchily described above. 

Problems differed in the various groups but 
nevertheless those topics of special interest to 
the mothers and fathers,—yes, many fathers did 
attend,—in the respective groups were rather 
thoroughly brought out. It is true that many 
topics could not be discussed at length but they 
will afford points of approach for future 
meetings. 

Small group meetings of parents will accom- 
plish some results not obtainable in the larger 
P.T.A. meetings or even at the time of the 
individual conference of the parent and the 
teacher. 

It seems rather evident that many problems 
“came out in the open”’ for the first time. Even 
more important, parents and teachers convinced 
each other that they were willing to “take time 
out and get down to brass tacks” about the all- 
important problem of the school and home— 
the best interest of every child. Parents and 
teachers seem more willing now to follow up 
with frank, open discussions about the indi- 
vidual child; parents feel freer to come for 
conferences; teachers feel freer to contact the 
home when in the best interest of the whole 
child a personal conference might help. 





WHO'S WHO: (1) Starting at left, A. J. Smith, Union Grove, Harley J. Powell, Clintonville, Ted 





Jenson, Fond du Lac, L. C. Johnson, Mayville, George O’Brien, Richland Center, W. R. Bussewitz, 
Horicon, E. W. Luther, Plymouth, Ralph Balliette, Prairie du Chien; front to back, J. H. Murphy, Rice 
Lake, Fred Witter, Burlington, J. F. Luther, Delavan, Matt Barkley, West Milwaukee, and P. A. Tipler, 
Antigo. (2 It must be PTA, for Mrs, W. A. Hastings, Madison and Elda Merton, Waukesha, seem 
mighty serious about something or other. (3) Bill Urban, Sheboygan, has attended NEA meetings 
ever since C. R. Adams, Marinette, was in knee pants, and as both are high school principals they 
had plenty of problems to talk over. (4) Oh, oh—wait ‘til the Oshkosh teachers see you, Charley 
Bishop, holding hands in public! Even though her face is discreetly covered we know that she’s 
Margaret McMahon, Green Bay. But it must be O. K., as brother Fred seems to approve, and Mike 
Plenzke seems downright pleased. (5) Prexy Fred Witter and Howard Clemons, Lake Geneva, make 
a handsome pair, don’t they? (6) In spite of the fact that Milton Potter, Milwaukee, is talking out 
of the corner of his mouth it doesn’t seem to frighten his wife. Hugh Bonar, Manitowoc is listening 
carefully. (7) Paul Kaiser, Dodge Co. Supt. is just winding up for a good one, so our research 
director, Pete Peterson, is getting set for a guffaw. The gentleman at the head of the table is Geo. 
Skewes a Badger now in North Dakota, and the man on the right is W. R. Bussewitz, Horicon. 
(8) There’s nothing like a train ride for catching up on your knitting says Janet Millar, Madison. 
(9 This quartette is composed of J. P. Mann, South Milwaukee, Mr. Doty, Compton Co., Peterson of 
Stoughton, and Dorr of Milton. 
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HAIL, HAIL, THE GANG'S ALL HERE 


ATLANTIC CITY MEMORIES—FOR IDENTIFICATION SEE PAGE 394 





Laugh and Che 


A Good Suggestion 

A stranger applied at the police station for lodg- 
ing, and when asked his name, replied that it was 
Smith. 

“Give me your real name,” he was ordered. 

“Well,” said the applicant, “put me down as 
William Shakespeare”. 

“That's better,’ the officer told him. “You can’t 
bluff me with that Smith stuff.” 


That's a Different Story! 

Judge: ‘Just because you discovered this man on 
his hands and knees in the middle of the street does 
not indicate that he was drunk, does it?” 

Cop: “No, your Honor, but this mug was trying 
to roll up the white line.” 


She Had Proof 


The Congressman’s sister was accustomed to keep- 
ing an eye on him while at home. On this occasion 
she called him up at Washington by long distance. 

“What have you been doing?” she demanded. 

“What do you mean?” 

“Don’t try to fool me. I read the papers. Yester- 
day they said the Speaker didn’t recognize you.” 


You Can't Fool Her 


“T tell you I won't have this room,” protested the 
old lady to the bellboy who was conducting her. “I 
ain’t going to pay my good money for a closet with 
a measly little folding bed in it. If you think that 
just because I’m from the country—” 

Profoundly disgusted, the boy cut her short. 
“Get in, mum, get in. This ain’t your room. This is 
the elevator.” 


No Questions Unanswered} 
An interesting advertisement which appeared in 
the college paper: 
“If the gentleman who took my psychology notes 
from the cloak-rack will return them before exams, 
no questions will go unanswered.” 


Unnecessary Baggage 
Self-Denying Father: “Son, can’t you cut down on 
your college expenses? You know they are almost 
ruining the family.’’ 
Self-Indulgent Son: “Well, I might possibly do 
without any books.” 


A Maiden in Distress? 


Conductor: “Change for Marietta! Change for 
Marietta!” 
Absent-minded Professor: “Don’t know who the 
girl is, but I'll chip in a dime.” 
—Union Pacific Magazine. 


Doubling Up 


A teacher of music in a public school was trying 
to impress upon her pupils the meaning of f and ff 
in a song that they were about to learn. After ex- 
plaining the first sign, she said: 

“Now, children, who do you say; if f means 
forte, what does ff mean?” 

“Eighty,” shouted one enthusiastic pupil. 





Forward, Please 
Teacher: “James, what was Washington’s farewell 
address?” 
James (promptly): “Heaven, ma’am.” 
—Critic. 


Paradoxical 
One of the freshmen at Platteville can’t under- 
stand why he has to take courses in husbandry in 
order to get his bachelor’s degree. 


All Wet, Pa 
“Did Noah have a wife, Pa?” 
“Yes, and please don’t bother me any more.” 
“What was her name, Pa?” 
“Joan of Arc, of course. Mother, isn’t it time for 
this young man to be in bed?” 
—Capper's Weekly. 


Hot-cha Horticulture 
Teacher: “Give the names of three of the most 
prominent gardens in history.” 
Young America: “Eden, Madison Square, and 
Mary.” 


No Bump of Knowledge 
Football Coach: ‘“What experience have you had?” 
Freshman: “Well, last summer I was hit by two 
autos and a truck.” 


—The Wheel. 
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Move over, Fido, report cards came 
out today! 
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208, A. 


209, A. 


212, A. 


222, A 


250, A 


252, A 


263, A. 


278, A. 
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296, A. 


308, A 


309, A. 


in the 194 


Amendments 1, 2, 3 on 164, A. Amendments 1 and 


BILLS INTRODUCED—ASSEMBLY 
(Continued from March) 
Ludvigsen. Transfers WHA to the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin with $47,640 for opera- 
tion, maintenance, etc. Appropriates $15,750 
to WLBL. 
Ludvigsen. $32,250 for modernization, re- 
pair and improvement of WHA. 
Kennedy and Sykes. Provides sum suffi- 
cient amount to pay the state’s share of high 
school tuition according to subs. (5) and 
(6) of 40.47. Amends law so that if tui- 
tion is $50 or less it shall be paid by the 
municipality. If more than $50, the excess 
shall be paid by the state. 
Committee on Education. $17,000 toward 
a shop building at Platteville STC, no less 
than $33,000 to be available through NYA. 
Krohn, Padrutt. Van Guilder and Varda. 
Scholarships to students of the University of 
Wisconsin. 
Bichler. A school district or city receiving 
high school aid shall deduct from the tui- 
tion bills an amount equal to the state aid 
received for each non-resident pupil. 
Goldthorpe. State superintendent to appoint 
a supervisor of musical education. No 
appropriation. 
Lubeck. Relating to H. S. tuition, with ap- 
propriation. “Sum sufficient” beginning July 
1, 1941, to pay a share of H. S. tuition 
now paid by municipality. “The aggregate 
sum for tuition due the district shall be 
paid in equal shares by the municipality and 
the state.”’ 
Nawrocki, ee and Ryczek. 
Amending sec. 9, Chap. 459, Laws of 1907 
relating to election of superintendent of 
schools in cities of first class. 
Theisen. Provides for annuai appropriation 
of $150,000 for extension of state library 
service. 
Committee on Agriculture. Appropriates 
$200,000 as nonlapsible appropriation for 
building of new dormitory for short course 
ag. students at UW. 
Baker. Provides that county may borrow 
money to pay claims against county for in- 
digent school tuition. Direct tax to pay 
interest and principal. 
Baker. Would amend 40.87 (4) (f) re- 
lating to school aids, providing that a school 
would share in aid even ff only part of 
students transported. Would allow aid for 
schools which only partially suspend by 
sending certain classes to other schools. 


Sub. Amdt. 1, A. to 23, A. Would establish appeal 


Amdt. 
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1, A. to 95, A. 


board to hear contested cases on attachment 
orders of state superintendent. 

Hearings before boards on 
charges against an employe shall be closed 
if requested by employe against whom the 
charges are preferred. 


NINETEEN HUNDRED FORTY- 


Sub. 


Sub. 


347, 


355, 


377, 


378, 


Amdt. to 190, A. 


2 clarify wording. Amendment 3 provides 
that in case aid credited to school be less 
than paid to municipality in tuition claims 
on indigents the future aids to municipality 
be withheld until aid claims equal tuition 
collected. 


Amdt. 1, A. to 222, A. Makes state appropria 


tion conditional upon federal grant. 
Grants seniors in H. S 
diploma privileges as in original bill. Seniors 
in county normals or teachers colleges who 
enter the service during 1940-41 shall be 
given credit for the first semester’s work 
Dela Hunt. Vocational school board to con- 
sist of city supt., and 4 other members, 2 
of whom shall be employers, and 2 of 
whom shall be representatives, bona fide 
employes in a mercantile, manufacturing, 
processing or other labor employing busi- 
ness . . . (Rest of section the same). 
Committee on Taxation, by request of Wis 
Assn. for the Disabled. Annual appropria 
tion of $25,000 for rehabilitation program 
for homebound persons. Creates new stat 
utes governing the program. 

Berquist. A four page bill setting up fresh 
man and sophomore college courses in local 
communities by members of the staff of the 
extension division. 

Nicol. Amends law relating to consolidation 
of districts with less than $100,000 valua 
tion. (40.30) (1k) After approval thereof 
by a majority vote of a special committec 
appointed to consider and approve or dis 
approve the same, the state superintendent 
may by order, reciting such approval, attach 
any school district with a valuation of less 
than $100,000 to a contiguous district. Such 
special committee shall consist of 3 mem 
bers, one to be appointed by the state su 
perintendent, one by the county board 
chairman of the county in which all or 
the greater portion of the district to be 
attached lies and one by a joint meeting 
of the school boards of the school districts 
involved. Whenever the state superintendent 
determines that any such school district 
should be so attached he may fix a time 
and place somewhere within such county 
for such special committee to meet, giving 
at least 30 days notice of such meeting, 
including a statement of the purpose 
thereof, by mail to his appointee on the 
committee, the chairman of the county 
board of such county and each of the 
clerks of the school districts involved.” 


383, A. and 384, A. Goldthorpe. Makes employment 


ON 


of certain employes by local vocational 
boards and school boards of cities of the 
Ist, 2nd and 3rd class subject to the pro- 
visions of 66.19 if the civil service system 
has been adopted. 
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407, A. 


416, A. 


417, A. 


420, A. 


425, A. 


428, A. 


450, A. 


398 


Graf. Amends Sec. 42.55 of the teachers’ re- 
tirement law and affects particularly teachers 
who leave the schools included in the State 
Retirement System to teach in Milwaukee. 

The present law permits a teacher, who 
leaves the system to teach in Milwaukee, to 
withdraw the accumulation of such mem- 
ber’s deposits provided the accumulation of 
state deposits is forfeited. It is now pro- 
posed to continue the right to withdraw 
member’s deposits when transfer is made to 
the Milwaukee system but to retain the 
state deposits and have benefits from them 
the same as if there had been no with- 
drawal. 


Carlson. County board of supervisors may 
create a county board of adult education 
to establish part-time, all-day and evening 
classes in vocational, civic and general adult 
education under supervision of state board 
of vocational and adult education. May pur- 
chase machinery, tools, supplies, purchase 
or lease buildings. Cities and villages now 
maintaining a school of vocational and adult 
education are excluded. A 9-page bill. 


Lang. A 6-page bill amending the H. S. tui- 
tion law. Shifts the costs of tuition from 
the municipalities to the school districts 
from which nonresident pupils are admitted 
to the high school. 


AuBuchon. Amends H. S. tuition law. Lim- 
its the 2% charge of original costs of build- 
ings and equipment by “excluding land 
costs.” Removes ‘money expended for the 
payment of principal and interest of bonded 
indebtedness or other building loans” from 
the enumerated items to be deducted from 
the total cost before dividing by the ADA. 


Lang. Amends (40.50) (2) (a) by insert- 
ing “or village’ after the word “‘city’” in 
the first sentence. Strikes out the last line 
of the paragraph. Inserts “or village’ in 
subs. (b) in same manner. Creates a new 
subs. (c) to read: “Whenever any village 
proceeds pursuant to paragraph (a) of sub- 
section (2) of this section to adopt the 
city school plan, the provisions of section 
40.50 to 40.605 shall apply to villages, and 
the powers and duties conferred and im- 
posed upon mayors, councils and specified 
city officials are conferred upon presidents, 
village boards and village officials perform- 
ing duties similar to the duties of such 
specified city officials respectively.” 
Schmitz. Increases appropriation for super- 
vising teachers to $250,000 and_ reduces 
number of teachers required for 2  super- 
vising teachers to 100. 

Daugs and Thomson. State superintendent 
to establish a division of citizenship train- 
ing in his department to be in charge of a 
director. State aids of $350-$1000 to each 
county according to population. County and 
city superintendents and any other school 
authorities may provide county-wide pro- 
gram of adult citizenship training for those 
who have just attained their majority and 
for aliens just naturalized. May appoint a 
county director to assist county supt. 


THE 


Sub. Amdt. 1, A. to 355, A. Nelson. This differs 


from the original in that it appropriates 
$25,000 and available federal funds. Changes 
age limit from 18 years to those over 16 
years. Strikes out several other provisions in 
original bill. 


Amendment 1, A. to 377, A. Berquist. Excepts 


469, A. 


cities of the Ist class. College courses may 
be offered in counties having a county 
normal school. 


Committee on Municipalities, request of 
Veterans of Foreign Wars. Town, village 
or city shall mark the thoroughfares within 
100 yards of the boundaries of any public 
or parochial school with markings plainly 
visible to motorists as a warning of the 
presence of school children. Markings to 
be red, white and blue stripes on telephone 
poles or other visible objects. 


471, A. Committee on Education. Amends law per- 


485, A. 


taining to physically handicapped. Section 
(40.34) (1m) is amended to read: “Any 
district may provide transportation for 
{crippled} physically disabled children to 
any elementary or secondary school regard- 
less of distance, provided the request for 
such service is approved by the {crippled 
children division] bureau of handicapped 
children, department of public instruction 
before any reimbursement is made for 
service.” Rest of subs. the same. The last 
line of subs. (9) of (41.01) is stricken. 
Amends the law regulating admission to the 
state schools for the blind and the deaf 
by providing that children under 16 years 
who reside in cities which have established 
special classes for such children as part of 
their school systems may be admitted only 
upon recommendation of the city supt. or 
state supt. 


Committee on Highways. Amends gross 
weight of vehicles, section (85.54) (1), by 
the addition of this sentence: ‘‘The opera- 
tion of school busses shall not be restricted 
because of such gross weight limitations.” 


489, A. Barnard. Changes computation of elemen- 


tary school tuition in (40.21) (5) (a). 
Determination of tuition is to be by using 
“total enrollment’ as a divisor instead of 


ADA. 


503, A. Fehlhaber. Amendment to Retirement Law. 
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(42.49) (8) Any member who has at- 
tained the age of 60 years, who has been 
employed as a teacher for at least 25 years 
and who has ceased to be so employed, 
who has not withdrawn, except as annuity 
benefits, any of his own deposits or the 
state’s deposits, and who has elected to re- 
ceive an annuity payable monthly during 
life, shall be paid a minimum annuity of 
$25 per month during life. Any amounts 
required to pay this minimum annuity, over 
and above the monthly payments to which 
such member would be entitled but for 
this subsection, shall be paid out of any 
fund available under control of the state 
investment and annuity board. This subsec- 
tion shall apply to all members who have 
or who may hereafter satisfy the require- 
ments hereof.” 
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Sub. Amdt. 1, A. to 64, A. Prescribing strict budge- 
tary rules for all school districts and munici- 
pal units. Practically the same as original, 
except that dates for public hearings for 
various types of units are designated and 
the budget forms for school districts are 
not prescribed by the state supt., but by the 
dept. of taxation. 

540, A. McIntyre. Grants common councils the 
power to levy 114 mills for a vocational 
and adult education fund under sec. (65.08) 
(9). 

548, A. Kennedy and Van Guilder. Exempts fe- 
male students from non-resident tuition at 
U. of W. if gaining residence in this state 
by marriage and if her husband has been 
a bona fide resident for one year next pre- 
ceding the beginning of any semester for 
which such student enters the University. 
Dela Hunt. Consolidation plan for Milwau- 
kee county electors of any town in Mil- 
waukee county may petition town board to 
hold a referendum election to determine 
whether or not all the school districts 
within the town shall be consolidated into 
one district. 
McParland. Amends Milwaukee tenure law 
by the addition of the following material 
after the words ‘“‘special supervisors’ in 
subs. (19) of sec. (42.55): “except persons 
actually teaching art, music and physical ed- 
ucation in one or more schools shall be 
classified as regular instructors in deter- 
mining their tenure status.” 


Kryszak. Amends Sec. 2 of Chap. 549, Laws 
of 1907, Milwaukee schools. In the third 
sentence after “‘elections’ the following is 
inserted: ‘only one ballot shall be cast for a 
school director and not more than one such 
school director in the group of 5 school 
directors and” A new closing sentence reads: 
“Vacancies shall be filled for the unexpired 
terms in the same manner as members are 
elected for the full term.” 

583, A. A bill relating to Indian children, federal 
schools, aids. Suggest those affected secure 
copy. 

597, A. Committee on Education. $175,000 for 
State Board of Vocational and Adult Edu- 
cation for instruction in agriculture and 
homemaking. 

600, A. Burns. State superintendent to appoint a di- 

rector of scholarships to grant such at U. 

of W. or teachers colleges to honor stu- 

dents. 100 students to receive from $100- 
$400 for 4 years. 


* 


BILLS INTRODUCED—SENATE 


132, S. Freehoff. Demands monthly expense reports 
by lobbyists to the Secretary of State. 

134, S. Cashman. “The county board may estab- 
lish and maintain a trade and vocational 
school either solely by the county or jointly 
with any town, village, or city within the 
county and to appropriate money for such 
purposes.” 

158, S. Hipke. (40.30) (1a) No appeal to the 
state superintendent as provided by subsec- 


560, A 


579, A 


582, A 


tion (1) shall be permitted from a refusal 
of a city school district to alter its bound- 
aries to include territory outside the cor- 
porate limits of such city.” 

168, S., 169, S.. 170. S.. 171. S.. 172. S.. 173. S. 
Committee on Education, at request of 
State Dept. of Public Instruction. 

168, S. Relating to qualifications of county super- 
intendents of schools. Residence teaching re- 
quirements raised from 8 months to 5 years, 
two of which have been spent in rural 
school teaching; after June 30, 1941 all 
county superintendents must have unlimited 
certificate based on 4 years of training be- 
yond high school. Exempts those holding 
office June 30, 1941. 

169, S. Relating to state aid to districts providing 
transportation of high school students. Pro 
vides a ‘sum sufficient’ appropriation be- 
ginning July 1, 1941 to high schools trans- 
porting under provisions of sections 40.344 
and 40.475 at rate of 10¢ per day per 
student transported. 

170, S. Relating to transportation of school children. 
Raises amount under 20.25 (2) from $250,- 
000 to $375,000 annually. Lowers distance 
for transportation aid for common schools 
from 214 miles to 2 miles; for union free 
high schools from 4 miles to 3. miles. 
Strikes out provision for reimbursing par- 
ents. For student more than 4 miles from 
his school, aid paid on basis of 10¢ per 
day for 5 miles or less; 20¢ per day for 
more than 5 miles. Also changes section on 
contracts for transportation. 

171, S. Relating to distribution of common school 
fund income and how used. Instead of 20¢ 
per capita spent on library books, this bill 
provides that ALL of the county's share be 
spent thus. 


173, S. Amends 40.87 by exempting state and county 
aid monies from attachments, garnishments, 
etc., “except as to claims for salaries of 
teachers and janitors and as to claims for 
school materials, supplies, fuel and current 
repairs.” 

Sub. Amdt. 1, A. to 9, S. Provides for “appeal 
board’. Same as Sub. 1, A. to 23, A. (See 
above) 

201, S. Lewis. Creates new section: (40.19) (4m) 
The pupils of every public, private, paro- 
chial, and denominational school shall, by 
appropriate ceremonial to be formulated by 
the state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, be taught the proper reverence and 
respect for the American flag.” 

Six bills affecting Milwaukee: 

267, S. Murray. Sets up a school construction fund 
of 6/10 of a mill. 

268, S. Murray. An 8-page bill relative to voca- 
tional school. Attorney for the board, tenure 
law, retirement age, teachers qualifications, 
fund. 

269, S. Murray. Possession and control of school 
buildings and_ sites. 

270, S. Murray. Tenure and employment status of 
school board employees. 

271, S. Murray. School aids, substitute teachers’ 
salaries. 
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273, S. 


262, S. 


283, S. 


287, S. 


306, S. 
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Murray. Changes Milwaukee s receipts trom 
motor vehicles for schools. 

All referred to Committee on Education 
and Public Welfare. We suggest that those 
desiring complete details write to their 
representatives for copies. 


Busby. Grants county homes for dependent 
children state aid if they provide educa- 
tional facilities required of common school 
districts. 


Carroll. Beginning July 1, 1941, and for 2 
years thereafter, the salaries of all state 
officers and employees shall be reduced as 
follows: 


(1) $3,500-$4,500 per yr., 3 per cent 
(2) 4,500- 5,500 per yr., 5 per cent 
(3) 5,500- 6,500 per yr., 714 per cent 
(4) 6,500 and over _--- 10 per cent.”’ 


Committee on Judiciary. Every teacher, in- 
structor or professor in the U. of Wis., 
teachers colleges, Stout, mining school, 
public schools, vocational schools, special 
schools, Delavan and Janesville state schools, 
and all under the Retirement Law, shall 
take the following oath or affirmation be- 
fore some officer authorized by law to ad- 
minister oaths: 


(name in full) 


do solemnly swear or affirm that I will 
support and defend the constitution of the 
United States of America against all ene- 
mies, foreign and domestic; that I will beat 
the true faith and allegiance to the same; 
that I will not teach or advocate the prin- 
ciples of communism; that I take this obli- 
gation freely without any mental reserva- 
tion for purpose of evasion and that I will 
well and faithfully discharge the duties en- 
tailed by my employment. SO HELP ME 
GOD.” 

“(2) Such oath or affirmation shall be 
executed in duplicate annually between Au- 
gust 1 and September 1, and one copy 
thereof shall be filed forthwith with the 
governing body by whom such teacher, in- 
structor, or professor is employed and the 
other copy shall be retained by the person 
who subscribed to such oath or affirmation. 

(3) No contract of employment shall be 
entered into or be effective, nor shall the 
governing body of any educational institu- 
tion pay the salary or compensation of any 
teacher, instructor, or professor, unless such 
oath shall have been executed and filed: said 
governing body shall discharge any such 
person so failing to execute and file the 
oath as prescribed in subsection (1). 

“SECTION 2. This act shall take effect 
upon passage and publication.” 


Peters. All provisions of law authorizing 
boards, commissions, departments, officers 
or other agencies of state government to 
promulgate rules and regulations having the 
force of law are repealed. All such general 
orders outstanding are repealed and _pro- 
ceedings arising under any such orders are 
dismissed. 


323, S. Busby. Same as 5, A. 


330, S. Committee on Education, by request. 
Amends law regarding establishment of kin- 
dergartens by requiring approval by annual 
or special meeting. School board now has 
such power if enough petitioners file a re- 
quest, 

331, S. Committee on Education and Public Wel- 
fare, by request of Dept. of Public Instruc- 
tion. Repetition of two sections in 170, S. 
regarding suspended school and changing 
214 miles to 2 miles and permits boards 
to pay tuition, board and lodging in an- 
other district in lieu of transportation. 


332, S. Same authorship. Contains that section of 
170, S. prescribing regulation of | school 
busses and contracts. 

355, S. Risser. Retirement system for state em- 
ployees. 

357, S. Murray. A 63-page bill revising Chapter 
459, laws of 1907, relating to schools and 
school board of Milwaukee. 


363, S. Coller. Repeals subs. (2) of 36.16 giving 
U. of W. Regents right to grant scholar- 
ships to residents of the state. 


364, S. Gettelman. Requires school taught on fore- 
noon of Nov. 11 during which time one 
hour shall be devoted to appropriate 
exercises. 


Cancelled material in brackets. (bill 471, A.) 


(Continued in May) 





Dubious Value of Tax Limits 


Tax limitation rests on the erroneous assumption 
that public expenditures at any given moment can be 
reduced arbitrarily, and it ignores not only the fixed 
charges but also the rigid costs of operation and 
maintenance of essential municipal services. The re- 
strictive effect of rigid tax limits, along with home- 
stead and industrial tax exemption, has led cities in 
their frantic search for new revenues to adopt garbage 
collection fees, sewer rental charges, and other special 
charges which in effect are a levy on real estate. 

An over-all limit may bring a reduction in direct 
property taxes, but such limits have not reduced the 
total amount of the tax burden, nor have they brought 
about any important governmental economies. A uni- 
form inflexible tax limit fails to allow for differences 
in community needs and resources, weakens the credit 
of municipalities, and prevents the adoption of a 
pay-as-you-go policy. Any rigid tax limit is opposed 
to the best interests of a majority of citizens, and 
real estate owners as well as others suffer from cur- 
tailment of essential municipal services, such as street 
lighting, fire protection, water and sewer facilities, all 
of which help to create higher property values.— 
Editorial, Public Management, December, 1940. 
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(Drafted by the Committee on Academic Freedom 
as a report to the NEA) 


HIS statement of the principles of academic 

freedom is based on the belief that democ- 
racy furnishes the only finally satisfying foun- 
dation for life and government; that a demo- 
cratic education is necessary to an effective de- 
mocracy; and that academic freedom is desir- 
able because, properly managed, it promotes 
democratic education and therein promotes 
democracy itself. 


THE BASIC PURPOSE OF ACADEMIC FREE- 
DOM: Academic freedom, like freedom of speech, 
exists to promote the rule of intelligence in out 
democratic affairs. It is thus intended primarily for 
the good of students and of the public rather than 
for the personal satisfaction of teachers. 


HOW ACADEMIC FREEDOM SERVES: Freedom 
of teaching exists to promote intelligent study and 
learning. Academic freedom is thus in essence the 
freedom to study and learn, and to share with others 
the results of study. In this sense academic freedom 
holds also for students as truly as for teachers. 

This practice of intelligent study is necessary to 
the proper working of democracy as of no other kind 
of society. The students of today—the effective citi- 
zens of tomorrow—must be learning to think, each 
for himself and according to his maturity, about the 
vital concerns and problems of society. Academic 
freedom is thus the freedom of the teacher to work 
without hindrance for the fair-minded study of all 
pertinent problems by the young citizens under his 
care. 

The need for such intelligent study is peculiarly 
urgent in our changing world of today. With new 
situations frequently arising, our citizens must be 
continually discriminating between what still remains 
good and what is now outmoded, between what is 
accordingly to be retained and what is to be remade 
or discarded. Our young people as effective citizens 
in the making must therefore be learning to appraise 
the strengths and limitations of our historic tradi 
tions and institutions so that they can later do their 
part in keeping these abreast of the changing need. 
No custom or institution, however cherished, can 
claim exemption from this study and criticism. Free- 
dom of study, suited to the age of the learner, be- 
comes in this way an absolute essential to proper 
democratic education. 

Academic freedom serves still further. At the very 
heart of the democratic process lies the factor of in- 
tellectual integrity. Without it, democratic discus- 
sion becomes a sham, and social cooperation a fraud. 

A democratic education must then foster intellectual 
le as essential both to itself and to democracy. 
The teacher must accordingly embody and express 
this integrity, for only thus can its growth and ac- 
ceptance be promoted in others. Any suspicion there- 
fore that the teacher is externally controlled or other- 
wise unduly influenced in reaching his opinions or 
in expressing them honestly must call into question 
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his intellectual integrity and so work against the 
desired integrity in all whom he influences. 

In these and other ways academic freedom of 
teaching becomes essential to the proper guidance 
of learners by their teachers. Without it, neither 
effectual social intelligence nor essential intellectual 
integrity is probable of realization. In such ways does 
academic freedom lie at the very heart of any proper 
teaching. 

DUTIES IMPOSED BY FREEDOM: The justifica- 
tion of academic freedom lies, as is shown above, in 
its promotion of inclusive and unbiased study. This 
freedom entails then its correlative duties. If any 
teacher, by the way in which he teaches, either wil- 
fully or carelessly permits some bias or prejudice of 
his own, or even the inappropriate expression of his 
reasoned convictions, persistently to mar the process 
of fair-minded study on the part of those studying 
under him, he is to that extent damaging these 
students and in that same degree is manifesting his 
unfitness to teach. 

Also, since mutual tolerance is necessary to any 
adequate shared study, it becomes the further duty 
of the teacher to preserve academic freedom among 
his students, that they may enjoy freedom of discus- 
sion without the hindrance of unfair and prejudiced 
criticisms by their companions. Proper learning con 
ditions are here also at stake. 


ACADEMIC FREEDOM AND TENURE: If teach- 
ers are to be free from improper outside pressures 
and so live above suspicion in the integrity of ge 
teaching, they must feel secure of tenure so long a 
they maintain proper professional standards. Threats 
to tenure, even when indirect, may put an improper 
pressure upon teachers to base their teaching on other 
than professional considerations. Whether the school 
shall make its just contribution to our democratic 
process becomes thus conditioned upon adequately 
safeguarded tenure. Apart from such tenure, academic 
freedom can have no assured outlook. 


ACADEMIC FREEDOM AND COMMUNITY 
OPINION: In many communities there are parents 
and other citizens who for various reasons oppose 
the study of controversial topics. Situations of stress 
thus easily arise. A just consideration for the feel- 
ings of others, as well as a just prudence, may con- 
flict with the teacher's positive duty to broaden the 
vision of the youth under his care. Also the teacher 
owes in this connection other duties both to students 
and to community: to the students, that he shall 
not create in them hurtful inner conflicts; to the 
community, that he strive not to anger and alienate, 
but rather to promote the general spirit of fair in 
quiry. When tension does threaten, intelligent tact 
will as a rule serve better than downright conflict 
There do, however, come times when a resolute stand 
must be taken, even at the risk of personal sacrifice, 
to support the cause of open and honest study. 

LAY CENSORSHIP OF TEACHING MATE- 
RIALS: Adequate teaching, especially in the social 
areas, will involve the selection and use of suitable 
instructional materials. The proper choice of these 
is distinctly a professional task, and the guiding aim 
here, as with all teaching, must be to foster fair- 
minded study on the part of students. This does not 

(Continued on page 416) 
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and Teacher Twm-over 


helene have been genuinely con- 
cerned for a long time with excessive 
turn-over among teachers, especially those in 
rural areas. Wisconsin, along with other states 
having a large number of one-room rural 
schools, has shared in the problem. While 
some improvement has been in evidence during 
the past several years, nearly 41% of Wiscon- 
sin’s rural teachers still do not stay in the 
same school a second year. A turn-over of this 
magnitude obviously adversely affects the edu- 
cation of the child, and any improvement of 
the situation is all to the educational good. 

As a beginning in providing for more sta- 
bility of local employment for rural teachers, 
the W. E. A. is proposing a continuing con- 
tract for teachers to the 1941 legislature. Un- 
der such a law the teacher must be notified of 
dismissal prior to a specified date (April 1) 
or the teacher is automatically employed for 
the ensuing school year. While this type of 
legislation, already in operation in some other 
states, will not solve all the problems of teacher 
turn-over, it will correct the evil of keeping 
the teacher ‘‘on the fence” until well into the 
summer. The teacher, not knowing whether or 
not he is to be employed in his present posi- 
tion, obviously accepts another job if he can 
secure one, and thereby increases the turn-over. 

The need for a sound plan to increase the 
local teaching reign of rural teachers is seen 
in the following tabulation. It is to be noted 
that nearly twice as many rural teachers leave 
at the end of one year as is the case with state 
graded and village teachers. Only about a 
fourth as many city teachers leave after one 
year as is true for the rural group. 

LOCAL TENURE OF TEACHERS—1939-40 
Rural Teacher 


Do not stay a second year ___-- sane 407 % 
Stay a second but not a third year wau= 220% 
Stay a third but not a fourth year ____ 15.7% 
Stay a fourth but not a fifth year _____ 8.3% 
Stay five years or more ~..-.....-.... 12.4% 





100.0% 
State Graded 





Do not stay a second year ______ -. 24.2% 
Stay a second but not a third year sons 19.29% 
Stay a third but not a fourth year _____ 16.4% 
Stay a fourth but not a fifth year ____ 12.0% 
Stay dive years or mote —...--.-....<__ 28.2% 
100.0% 


Village Grades 

















Do. sot stay a second year ..-.=..--=-- 20.2% 
Stay a second but not a third year _--_ 16.6% 
Stay a third but not a fourth year __-- 15.5% 
Stay a fourth but not a fifth year ____- 8.1% 
Stay five years or more —...5-=_-.-.== 39.6% 
100.0% 
Village High School 
Do not stay a second year ........... 23.9% 
Stay a second but not a third year ____ 19.2% 
Stay a third but not a fourth year ____ 13.7% 
Stay a fourth but not a fifth year _____ 8.4% 
Stay five years Of more —..2..2-2.-==- 34.8% 
100.0% 
City Elementary Schools 
Do not stay a second year ___-__----._ 8.9% 
Stay a second but not a third year ____ 7.9% 
Stay a third but not a fourth year ____ 7.3% 
Stay a fourth but not a fifth year _._-._ 4.9% 
Stay five years or more _______- =... 71.0% 
100.0% 
City High Schools 
Do not stay a second year - anew: Tee 
Stay a second but not a third year __-_ 86% 
Stay a third but not a fourth year __-_ 7.2% 
Stay a fourth but not a fifth year _____ 5.9% 
Stay five years or mote ~..-=-=.<.=-- 69.5% 
100.0% 
NEA NOTES 


HE Spring “Round-up” for N.E.A. mem- 

bership is on. Anyone becoming a member 
of the N.E.A. now, will receive the April 
and May issues of the N.E.A. Journal free 
and all issues during the next school year, 
September 1941 through August 1942. He or 
she will also be included in the official mem- 
bership count made May 31, 1941 and will 
be eligible to attend the Boston convention 
this summer. 

Remember the N.E.A. annual convention is 
to be held at Boston from June 29 to July 3. 
The theme of the convention will be ‘The 
School’s Part in the Maintenance and Devel- 
opment of Democracy”. 

After the convention, there will be a con- 
ference for Classroom Teachers at Yale Uni- 
versity, and one for Elementary School Prin- 
cipals at Harvard. Plan to attend one of them. 

100%ers reported since last month follow. 
Congratulations. 

Sheboygan, 100% for the entire city; Janes- 
ville, Garfield School; Milwaukee, Bartlett 
Avenue, Luther Burbank, Center Street, Clarke 
Street, Fernwood, Forest Home Avenue, Ben- 
jamin Franklin, Ruther B. Hayes, Alexander 
Mitchell, Peckham Junior High, Pleasant View, 
Silver Spring, Twentieth Street, Twenty- 
seventh Street. 
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THE WPA AND SCHOOL BUILDING: Now 
that there is a let-down in the activity of the 
WPA, it is probably of interest to see how 
Wisconsin's school plants profited by this ad- 
ministration covering a period from Septem- 
ber 1935 to May 1, 1940. The records of the 
state office of the WPA are such that the school 
projects are not separated from others and it 
took some time to dig out the information 
given in this brief overview. The records cover 
only projects completed by the date above and 
do not include any which were “‘active’”’ at the 
time. 

The total cost of the 326 projects recorded 
added up to $5,700,201.44 of which the spon- 
sors contributed $1,597,913.99 or 28% while 
the Federal government's share was $4,102,- 
287.45. The type of work done is probably 
familiar to the readers; it covers such items 
as grading, excavating, landscaping, painting, 
“improving school buildings,” which covers a 
lot of territory, building construction, repair- 
ing, etc., etc. Most of the work, of course, was 
done by unskilled or semiskilled labor, the 
sponsor contributing funds for most of the ma- 
terials used and for the skilled labor required. 

The amounts involved vary tremendously, 
from $123.82 to $1,106,105.40 for single proj- 
ects, the latter covering, of course, a number 
of schools, 41, to be exact, in the city of 
Milwaukee. In the first case the sponsor con- 
tributed nothing, in the second case, $155,- 
136.39. And by the way, 24 projects called for 
no contributions by the sponsors. There were 
six county wide projects where the sponsors’ 
share was $8,447.74 while the Federal govern- 
ment gave $45,259.69. 

As may be conjectured the city projects, 94 
of them, got the lion’s share of the Federal 
appropriations, $2,284,522.94 or 55.6% while 
the sponsors’ share was $747,231.61 or 46% 
of the whole sum contributed by all. The 
Teachers’ Colleges and Stout Institute received 
$382,435.44 and sponsored $116,069.10, 
while for other state institutions the sums were 
$159,489.63 and $69,819.43 respectively. 

If we exclude the above three items, we find 
that the Federal government spent $1,275,- 
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839.44 in the more strictly rural areas or 
31.1% of the total contributed while the spon- 
sors gave $664,743.85 or 41.6% of the totals. 

On the face of it, it would appear as if 
the rural areas contributed a proportionally 
greater share of their own funds than did the 
cities. But if we take out the two largest city 
projects, amounting to $1,109,957.63 of Fed- 
eral contributions and also delete the sponsors 
share, we shall get a more comparable set of 
figures. 

Aside from the more common forms and 
scopes of projects we have a record of 45 (?) 
more strictly building projects, ranging from 
an addition to a one room rural school in Eau 
Claire county with a total cost of $1,618.50 
and no sponsor's contribution, to a large ele- 
mentary school in Milwaukee county erected at 
a total cost of $152,926.74 and a sponsor's 
share of $52,337.82. Eighteen of the projects 
cost less than $10,000; there may also be more 
building projects but the Federal records are 
not very clear in these instances. 

It is to be remembered that there were a 
good many projects which preceded the date 
mentioned and quite a few were “active” but 
not completed by May 1, 1940. However, the 
great bulk of work has been covered by this 
brief statement of the work done by and under 
the auspices of the WPA. 


CONSOLIDATION AND ITS EFFECT ON 
EDUCATION: From the beginning of our state 
government Wisconsin has recognized its re- 
sponsibility for providing suitable educational 
facilities for the youth of the state, regardless 
of their race, creed, financial status or loca- 
tion. The state constitution itself in Article X 
Section 3 directs the Legislature to “provide 
by law for the establishment of district schools 
which shall be as nearly uniform as practicable; 
and, such schools shall be free and without 
charge for tuition to all children between the 
ages of four and twenty.” 

The Equalization Law passed by the legisla- 
tive session of 1927 made it possible for dis- 
tricts of low assessed valuation to maintain 
standard schools without excessive local costs. 
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Experience with this law beneficent though it 
is has shown that it has incidentally tended 
to perpetuate situations which are undesirable 
from the standpoint of education, and un- 
economic when measured in terms of per pupil 
costs. This situation applies particularly to 
schools of low valuation and small enrollments. 
The 1939 legislature passed two measures 
designed to remedy this condition. One of 
these new statutes provides that schools with 
an average daily attendance below ten pupils 
shall receive state aid on the basis of $25.00 
per pupil instead of $250 for each elementary 
teacher. The reduction applies likewise to 
county aids. Schools in this classification like- 
wise no longer share in the $350 equalization 
aid available to districts of low valuation. 
The second new law (chapter 228) em- 
powers the state superintendent on his own 
motion to attach districts with valuations below 
$100,000 to contiguous districts. The state su- 
perintendent and members of his staff have 
already done preliminary work in several coun- 
ties, having in mind the reorganization of 
school district boundaries so that every rural 
child can have the educational advantages that 
can come from schools of at least fair enroll- 
ment. Also the taxpayers of the state will have 
the satisfaction of knowing that the money 
which they expend for elementary education 
is economically and wisely expended. 
Incidentally, the program will result in a 
substantial saving in state and county taxes for 
school purposes. For example: The county tax 
levy for the state levied in 1939 for 15,518 
teachers was $3,879,500. The amount thus 
levied by the various counties for 1940 under 
the new law above referred to was $3,762,- 
262.50. The decrease in the 1940 county levy 
as compared to the levy of 1939 is, therefore, 
the sum of $117,237.50. It is not meant, how- 
ever, to place the value of the program on the 
mercenary basis of saving money. On the con- 
trary, the real philosophy behind the program 
is to make the schools more nearly uniform 
to the end that more children may have the 
benefit of association with larger groups, share 
in competitive educational procedures and take 
part in the so-called extra-curricular activities 
which contribute so much to the child’s in- 
tellectual development and which are possible 
only in schools of substantial enrollment. No 
consolidations are concluded without a study 


of the local situation and an opportunity for 
school board members and patrons to express 
their views on any proposed change. The 
movement usually receives wide public ac- 
ceptance and is regarded as an honest and 
necessary effort to safeguard and improve the 
Equalization Law which has proved so highly 
beneficial to rural schoois over a long period 
of years. 

In the past many districts in unusual situa- 
tions have been able to provide educational 
opportunities for the children at no local dis- 
trict expense. It is natural for people thus for- 
tunately situated to resist any change. Likewise 
the reorganization is not looked upon with 
favor for by those who have a sentimental in- 
terest in some particular school. This in itself 
is a most worthy motive; but, when measured 
in terms of the best educational opportunities 
for the children, and in the light of sober 
second thought sentiment will give way to the 
logic of advantageous changes which must be 
faced if we are to have schools ‘‘as nearly uni- 
form as practicable’ as contemplated by the 
founders of the Wisconsin state government. 

CORRECTION: A conservation item in this 
column in last month’s issue inadvertently 
designated W. T. Calhoun as editor of the 
Wisconsin Conservation Bulletin. Mr. Cal- 
houn’s title in the state conservation organiza- 
tion is, Superintendent, Education Division, 
Wisconsin Conservation Department. The Wis- 
consin Conservation Bulletin was originated by 
Edward N. Hein more than five years ago and 
he has put together every issue that has ap- 
peared since. Mr. Hein’s official designation 
in the Conservation Department is Superin- 
tendent of Public Relations. Both these young 
men are live wires and are doing valuable 
work in their respective fields. 





“Democratic participation does not magically 
come at age 21. It must be developed gradually, and 
the schools must play a part in that development. It 
cannot be done by mere reading. It must be done by 
Opportunities to actually live and praticipate in 
democratic situations. It is in the elementary school 
where this must be begun and continued through the 
secondary school. That we are facing a crisis in 
democracy is only too apparent. That our schools can 
give and need to give to boys and girls the same 
enthusiasm for democracy as the dictator countries 
seem to be able to give to their youth is also appar- 
ent. It is no longer a quarrel as to whether or not 
the traditional school or the modern school is su- 
perior. It is a problem of so enthusing our boys and 
girls with the American way of life that they are 
actually willing to live and strive for democracy.” 

—Dr. J. Murray Lee. 
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Margaret Parham 
Madison 

O GROUP is more conscious of the im- 

portance of free education to American 
democracy than schoolmen. Naturally they are 
aware of the threat of reduced financial support 
for the public schools because of other demands 
on the social income, activities of tax reduction 
groups, and the possible reaction of a disinter- 
ested and uninformed public. 

Additional factors which complicate the 
problem in Wisconsin are the dependence of 
the schools for revenue largely upon the gen- 
eral property tax and an out-of-date school dis- 
trict organization. 

Funds for social security and relief in the 
state of Wisconsin during the year 1939 
amounted to $110,000,000 or twice the sum 
needed to run the schools. The threat of divert- 
ing funds which benefit a non-voting group to 
an increasingly larger voting group is obvious." 

At the present time 24 tax reduction groups 
are at work in Wisconsin. While the drive for 
economy in public expense is not to be opposed, 
actual cutting of school budgets will necessarily 
hamper the educational program.? 

This state ranks twelfth in wealth among all 
other states in the union. On the other hand, 
Wisconsin ranks thirtieth in the percentage of 
school tax revenue from state sources.* 

People of Wisconsin pay more for non- 
essential and even harmful luxuries than they 
pay for education, fire and police protection, 
health services, recreation, libraries, etc. 

The per capita cost of education in Wiscon- 
sin is approximately $13, while the per capita 
cost of beer is $12.80, liquor $10, tobacco, 
cigars, and cigarettes $9.50, candy $3.50, mov- 
ies and theaters $2.80, ice cream $4, soft drinks 
$2.50, chewing gum $1.4 

That the public may vote intelligently on 
questions of education, it is the duty of school 
representatives to keep the constituency in- 

_} Unpublished Manuscript, Wisconsin Education Asso- 
ciation, 1939. 
a Letter, School Public Relations Association, May, 

8 *'Public Education, State and National,’’ Wisconsin 
Education Association, April, 1940. 


* Traxler, Henry, ‘‘The Tax Dollar and the Private Dol- 
lar,’’ The Municipality, pp. 45-46, March, 1940. 


formed of the program of the modern school. 
Indeed, in many school systems a report is 
required by law.* 

The need to make a survey of what is being 
done in school public relations in Wisconsin, 
to exchange ideas, and to outline a plan of ac- 
tion seemed imperative to the writer. Included 
in the questionnaire used to make the survey 
were questions on the kinds of media used and 
an opinionnaire. Total returns were 63 per cent 
of the number sent out. 


THE USE OF MEDIA 

The survey of school public relations in Wis- 
consin indicates that a large percentage of city 
school superintendents make extensive use of 
the various media with the exception of radio. 

All of the schools included in the survey 
present at least one type of publication and 
several kinds of school programs. Exactly 96 
percent of the school systems also make use of 
the local press and organizational contacts. 

Fewer school systems, approximately 86 per 
cent, employ speeches for presenting informa- 
tion to the public. Only 33 per cent utilize the 
radio. This is due in part to inaccessibility to 
broadcasting stations. 

With the exception of the use of radio for 
public relations, the size of the school and the 
kind of medium used have little relationship in 
general. But specific phases of a medium and 
the size of a school system show definite rela- 
tionships in several instances. 

Although the various media are used by a 
large percentage of city superintendents, great 
variations occur in the use of the media, extent 
of use, methods of presentation, quality, con- 
tinuity, and frequency. 

Press Extensively Used: The press is widely used 
as a publicity medium by city school superintendents 
of Wisconsin. A smaller percentage of the larger 
systems usé this medium than the smaller systems. 
Possibly competition for space in the newspapers in 
the larger cities is more keen and therefore an im- 
proved technique is needed. 

Special articles and weekly notes are the most pop- 
ular types of newspaper publicity for schools. Slightly 
more than half of the systems included in the survey 
use the newspapers for other regular news. 


Most school news is written in the school by pupils 
or teachers or both, according to the survey. In 83 


5 Neale, M. G., ‘‘School Reports in American Cities,’’ 
The Missouri Book Company, 1921. 
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per aint of the schools reporting the news was writ- 
ten in the schools. 

Typical school news emphasizes extra-curricular 
activities, but larger systems tend to promote use of 
interpretive material on the aims and program of the 
schools. 


Radio Little Used: The radio is little used as a 
school public relations medium in Wisconsin and 
then only in the larger systems for the most part. 
Location of broadcasting stations undoubtedly is a 
factor in the use of radio for public relations. 

In frequency of use, concerts, speeches, and plays 
rank in the order named. News broadcasts, inter- 
views, and forums are little used. 

Pupil participation in radio programs seems to be 
favored more than adult participation. At least half 
the programs are sponsored by the teaching staff 
while fewer are sponsored by the school administra- 
tion, the radio station, the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion, etc. 


Publications a Popular Medium: Practically all 
of the school systems included in the survey issue 
publications of one type or another. Approximately 
52 per cent of the superintendents issue annual re- 
ports, 84 per cent bulletins, 99 per cent one or more 
school publications, and 52 per cent handbooks. Bul- 
letins, annual reports, and school newspapers are 
mimeographed for the most part while yearbooks and 
handbooks are printed. 

Approximately 85 per cent of the city superintend- 
ents send bulletins to their staffs while nearly 70 per 
cent issue bulletins for parents. Few teacher associa- 
tions issue their own publication. 

Bulletins to the staff include information on sched- 
ules, texts and materials, curriculum revision, profes- 
sional studies, instructions and suggestions, timely 
notices, etc. 

Typical contents of teachers’ association bulletins 
are the following: professional news, personals, min- 
utes of meetings, news of speeches and conventions. 
News of the schools and work of the teachers is in- 
cluded in some bulletins. 

To be found in bulletins to parents are news of 
the schools, news of PTA activities, school health 
articles, and also interpretive information about the 
schools. 

Exactly 80 per cent of the school systems get out 
school newspapers while 78 per cent issue yearbooks. 
All of the larger systems issue both. 

The school newspaper includes all-school news, 
news of classes and clubs, editorials, features, and 
sports news. Few school newspapers print interpre- 
tive information about the schools. 

The trend in school yearbooks is toward interpre- 
tive booklets with magazine format. Action pictures 
contribute toward the development of this type. Sev- 
eral schools included in the survey used interpretive 
themes, playing up such departments as applied arts 
or music groups. 

Superintendents’ annual reports also tend to be 
more interpretive in character. While statistics are 
still largely used, they are frequently placed toward 
the back of the book and illustrated by graphs. Pic- 
tures also are used to lend interest to the reports. 

Types of handbooks used in Wisconsin school sys- 
tems include high school and junior high school hand- 
books for pupils, kindergarten and primary hand- 
books for parents, and teachers’ handbooks. 


Contents of the high school handbooks include 
rules and regulations, information on guidance, home- 
rooms, courses of study, activities, organizations, 
schedules, and songs and cheers. 

The kindergarten and primary handbooks contain 
information for parents on the school health pro- 
gram, safety, guidance, the school program, etc. In 
the teachers’ handbooks is information about leaves 
and absences, the salary schedule, qualifications for 
appointments, etc. 

That school systems are making use of pictures 
is indicated by the illustrated publications. Few 
schools make use of movies of the children for pub- 
lic relations. Most schools make use of posters to 
advertise school programs and activities. 


Speeches Widely Used: Presenting information 
by means of speeches is a common public relations 
activity of Wisconsin school systems. Straight talks 
on educational topics by staff members or students 
rank first in frequency of use. Forums or panel dis- 
cussions are less frequently used. Several school sys- 
tems are organizing speakers’ bureaus as a new 
service for the public. 

That schoolmen of this state make extensive use 
of organizational contacts to form public opinion may 
be indicated by the fact that 96 per cent of the super- 
intendents who answered the questionnaire checked 
one or more organizations. 

A surprising factor is that school systems, particu- 
larly the smaller ones, make less use of Parent— 
Teacher Associations than some other organizations. 
Women’s clubs seem to be an important organiza- 
tional contact since 75 per cent of the school systems 
reported using them. 


Programs Used Universally: Programs are the 
most common public relations activity of the schools, 
according to the survey. All schools present plays 
and commencement programs for the general public 
and nearly 97 per cent also present concerts. The 
latter figure indicates the place the musical program 
holds in schools today. 

Open house, operettas, and physical education 
demonstrations are also used extensively to draw the 
attention of the public to the accomplishment of the 
schools. Pageants are little used. 


Other Media: Other types of public relations ac- 
tivities used less extensively include American Edu- 
cation Week, direct mail, parades, and store wingow 
displays. 

Approximately 55 per cent of the school systems 
observe American Education Week while nearly half 
use store windows for display. About one-third of 
the school systems have parades. Only a few make 
use of direct mail. 

A medium not included in the survey but which has 
both educational and public relations significance is 
the counseling day or similar vocational guidance 
activity for youth. 


OPINIONS OF THE SCHOOLMEN 
More than 73 per cent of the superintend- 
ents believe that their communities are not suf- 
ficiently informed about the work of the 
schools and approximately half feel that the 
public fails to show a sufficient interest in the 


school system. 
(Continued on page 411) 
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What A. §. Seniors Want in a 
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* 


George Orme 
Ladysmith H. S. 


HE University of Chicago School Review 

of October 1940 contained an article which 
described in considerable detail the results of 
an investigation of the opinions and desires of 
about 3000 12th grade pupils of the Los 
Angeles County high schools in respect to the 
social studies program. 

A questionnaire was submitted to the pupils 
containing about 100 topics suitable for class- 
room study; some of the old stereotyped variety, 
others so new and different as to seem almost 
revolutionary. No signature was permitted. Each 
pupil was to select and mark with the figure 
“1” the 10 items of most value or interest to 
him personally as topics for study in social 
problems; to check with the figure “2” the 10 
of secondary importance; and to place a “3” 
opposite the 10 of least importance. 

The results of the questionnaire disclosed 
that student preferences are greatly at variance 
with the generally accepted list of topics in the 
social studies program. It occurred to Superin- 
tendent Lewis of the Ladysmith schools that a 
similar study here might show equally interest- 
ing results. Some of the California choices 
caused one to wonder whether urban and per- 
haps Hollywood atmosphere might not have 
influenced the pupils’ decisions. 

A copy of the questionnaire was obtained 
from the authors, and about 200 copies were 
made. The social science department of Lady- 
smith High school in collaboration with Harold 
Mills of the Bruce High school and Harold 
Schiotz of the Tony High school submitted the 
questionnaire to 175 seniors of the three 
schools. A majority of the seniors live under 
strictly rural conditions, but an examination of 
the tabulation of the results showed that such 
listed topics as agriculture, animal husbandry, 
forestry service, horticulture, landscape garden- 
ing, and market gardening were entirely over- 
looked in favor of how to develop personality, 


how to get along with people, and others of 
like nature. 

A comparison of the results obtained in our 
rural investigations with the summary of the 
replies from the Los Angeles area shows some 
striking similarities. “How to develop _per- 
sonality” is first in both lists, although by a 
larger per cent here than in the West. “Facts 
about alcohol” and ‘Facts about tobacco’ are 
taboo both here and at Los Angeles. 

One noticeable difference is that the western 
pupils placed in their list of first choices “How 
to select a life-mate” and “Essentials to happy 
marriage’ (Could this be due to Hollywood 
influence?). Neither of these items appears as 
a first or second choice in the Wisconsin lists. 
‘How to use leisure hours,’ which is a second 
choice in our tabulation, was ranked as a topic 
of least importance by the west coast pupils. 

“Duties of the citizen’’ was not considered 
as a worthwhile topic of study by the Los 
Angeles County seniors, while our 12th graders 
placed it both in the first and in their second 
group. This difference of attitude may be en- 
tirely explained by the propagandizing of our 
new defense program. 

In trying to evaluate the returns from both 
Wisconsin and California, one fact is clearly 
apparent: Seniors in high school are interested 
in personal development to the extent that they 
wish to see such topics as Personality and 
Adaptability made an integral part of the so- 
cial studies course. A teacher may well ask 
himself whether any topics could be more valu- 
able than those to a pupil in the matter of 
preparation for life. 

A second noticeable and very commendable 
tendency is a desire for training in economic 
adjustment, such as selection of, preparation 
for, and applying for a job. Like other subjects 
in the secondary school curriculum, Social Prob- 
lems is in process of transition. Whether the 
results of this investigation point the way to 
some advisable changes is a matter for educa- 
tors to decide. Certainly, as always, we must 
remember that the school exists for the pupil, 
and not the pupil for the school. 
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A SPRING PROJECT 


Raymond A. Nedden 
Pt. Washington 


OES spring bring a lag in interest in your 

biology classes? If so the incubation of 
chicken eggs is a ‘‘sure fire’ project that will 
revive some enthusiasm for at least three weeks 
during the “spring fever” period. It is adapt- 
able to any school, large or small, city or rural. 
The cost of materials is negligible. 

First engage the interest of four or five boys 
who are mechanically minded and who want 
to earn some “‘extra credit’ in biology, physics 
or manual training. Have several of them con- 
struct a wooden box from inch material, 18” 
by 12” by 12” inside diameter, with a door in 
one side and a hole in the top for a thermome- 
ter. The entire box should be lined with asbes- 
tos paper. A tray for holding the eggs made 
from chicken wire netting extending the length 
and breadth of the incubator will allow the 
heated and humidified air to circulate around 
the eggs. This tray 12” x 18” which will easily 
hold 24 eggs is best placed 4 inches from the 
lop. 

Fasten a porcelain electric lamp receptacle 
to one end of the box 3 inches from the floor. 
This is connected in series with the thermostat 
and a source of power (110 volts). A 50 watt 
tungsten lamp will usually supply adequate 
heat. 

The humidifier is simple. Place a one half 
pint bottle next to the light bulb. Extend a 
piece of gauze bandage one fourth inch wide 
over the electric lamp. Start the humidifier 
with the lamp off. Wet the gauze to start the 
capillary action needed to bring the water up 
to the lamp where it is evaporated by the heat 
from the lamp. The amount of moisture evapo- 
rated is directly proportional to the width of 
the gauze. Narrow the piece of gauze if all the 
water from the gauze does not evaporate. 

The thermostat is a little more complicated. 
Refer to the diagram. Procure a 3 inch brooder 
wafer from a hardware store. This hollow 
metal disc (D) filled with a volatile liquid ex- 
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pands considerably when heated. (A) and 
(B) are two one fourth inch boards 5 inches 
square (ply wood is excellent) held one and 
one-half inches apart by four bolts (C). The 
wafer is fastened to (A). (E) and (F) are old 
breaker points from the ignition of any auto- 
mobile engine, procured gratis from any gar- 
age. One is fastened to (B) and the other (F) 
is soldered to one end of (G). The later (G) 
is a piece of one sixteenth inch strap iron one 
half inch wide and three inches long with a 
hinge (H) at one end. (K) ts a two inch 
screw threaded through the middle of (G). 
The insulated knob (O) is made from electri- 
cians tape. A one half inch hole in (B) allows 
the screw to extend down to touch the wafer. 
The source of electricity is connected at (E) 
and (H) in series with the electric lamp. 

To operate, place a thermometer in the top 
of the incubator. Start the humidifier. Place the 
thermostat on the center of the floor in the 
box. Turn on the current. Small cracks around 
the door will allow light to get through. The 
light should be extinguished when the tempera- 
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ture is about 105 degrees Fahrenheit. If it goes 
out at a lower temperature turn the screw K 
upward a bit. If the temperature goes too high, 
turn K downward. Several hours will be needed 
for adjustment. To prevent arcing at E put a 
large condenser across E and F. This will pre- 
vent burning of the contact points and elimin- 
ate static in radios in the same building. This 
is not essential to good operation, however. 

The boys who constructed the incubator 
should be given a chance to explain the opera- 
tion of the same to all the biology classes. 

Select two biology students to care for the 
incubation of the eggs. Two or three dozen fer- 
tile eggs are placed in the tray, the number de- 
pending on the number of sections of biology 
being taught. Record the date when the incu- 
bation begins. Turn the eggs at least twice 
every 24 hours. 

After 48 hours the first egg is opened by the 
teacher, (one for each class) in the presence 
of the whole group. Place the egg in a warm 
saline solution at 100 degrees fahrenheit. Cut 
a one inch hole in the side of the egg that was 
last up in the incubator being careful not to 
break the sac (amnion) in so doing. The heart 
beat of the little embryo is plainly visible. 

With a pair of tweezers transfer the embryo 
to 70 per cent alcohol where it will turn white 
due to the precipitation of the protein. 

Test tubes with 70% alcohol are just the 
thing for making a permanent display of the 
development of the chicken embryo. Open eggs 
on alternate days up to 12 days of incubation, 
more if desirable. A few may be left to hatch, 
which requires 21 days. 

This project can be used in connection with 
any number of biological problems including 
sex and heredity. By inference some of the 
basic facts of vertebrate development can be 
illustrated. 


* 


“ON YOUR OWN” FIELD TRIP 


Lylith V. Lund 
Wauwatosa H. S. 


N THE teaching of Senior high school social 

studies do you not have the desire to show 
the students the inside of an institution, the 
factory in full gear, the court in session? We 
all have, but with the desire comes the ques- 
tions of how can we spare the time, when can 
we go, how will we get there? Solution: Let 
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them go on their own time, when they please, 
with whom they like, and to that place of 
business which most interests them. 

The idea is the result of the extreme diff- 
culty of arranging for an entire class to go to 
a place not too far away, which would not take 
too long, which would interest everyone. Any- 
way, what teacher is fond of marshalling 
twenty-five students aboard a bus, down the 
street or along the corridors of an asylum? It 
is impossible to accomplish the feat in a period, 
and to take more school time assumes that 
social studies is more important than the 
classes from which they have to be excused. 
When students know that they can go by them- 
selves they do not ask to go on_ teacher- 
conducted tours. 

One of the requirements for the first six 
weeks in a course in twelfth grade sociology 
was: Go on a field trip to any institution which 
has sociological significance; go any time dur- 
ing the six weeks, on your own responsibility. 
When you are ready to give an oral report on 
your trip, just put the name of the place visited 
and your name on a slip of paper and leave 
it on the desk. 

The pupils went to more places of interest 
than the teacher could ever have imagined. 
They made arrangements with their father, 
their fathers’ friends, or just went out alone or 
with two or three. They took advantage of 
regular scheduled tours. They came back with 
samples, literature, and copious notes. They 
came back with enthusiasm and were proud of 
their “find”. No complaints have been made 
by the children or by their parents. Nearly as 
many trips were made the second six weeks 
when they did not have to go. They went be- 
cause they liked the idea and figured that they 
had something new to tell the class. 

This plan was also used in Our economics 
class, in which everyone was to go to a place 
having economic significance, with the view to 
reporting on the economic angles. During the 
tall campaign one campaign speech or meet- 
ing was required. Sometimes the reports did 
not appear to bear directly on economics or 
sociology but they were related to social stud- 
ies, and the students were experiencing and 
seeing life as it goes on day by day. The inter- 
est was created and they will likely continue 
to grasp at future opportunities to go through 
plants or hospitals. 
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Students of three sociology classes reported 
on about fifty different places visited. Of the 
county buildings they visited the mental hospi- 
tal, jail, morgue, house of correction, and court 
house. In connection with our study of educa- 
tion, they visited the Paul Binner School for 
the Deaf, social centers, Gaenslen School for 
Crippled Children, colleges and military acad- 
emies. They went to the police department and 
had their finger prints taken. 

From the economic classes they went to 
dairies, merchandise mart, forest products lab- 
oratory, banks, bakeries, potteries, and brew- 
eries. They visited the stock exchange, inter- 
viewed men who help tend the seventeen 
bridges in downtown Milwaukee, went through 
the filtration plant. They learned how eggs 
are graded, sausages are made, colored glass 
windows are constructed. They learned how 
much it cost to run the county house of correc- 
tion, that they made a ton of butter a month, 
that the superintendent had a vital interest in 
the prisoners, not thinking of punishing them, 
but of helping them to adjust themselves to 
living within the institution, and to living 
outside. 

Students like real and living things. They 
like to feel that they are actually living and 
participating in life activities. They want to 
find out the working of this complex world in 
which we live. To feel at home in the world 
they must learn more about their surroundings 
and the work-a-day life in many fields. It is 
one type of education to read about the theories 
of economics and aims of social living, but it 
is quite another to observe the actual living 
conditions and the sorts of situations which 
people face every day. Seeing how others live 
and what they are doing gives them food for 
thought. They feel the need of doing some- 
thing to remedy bad situations. Sometimes they 
get a better idea of the line of work they want 
to enter when they are out of school. 

Let pupils of every grade go on field trips, 
chaperoned if necessary, but there are many 
places that youngsters can visit without the 
teacher. When they are in Senior high they are 
surely big enough to go alone. 


THE X CLUB 


Alma H. Prucha 
Bay View H. S., Milwaukee 


He” many high school clubs do you know 
whose members work to help those who 
are not members? Boys and girls of excellent 
scholarship band together in the X Club of the 
Bay View High school in Milwaukee for the 
purpose of encouraging scholarship through 
individual tutoring and a variety of other activi- 
ties that fit into the guidance program. They 
serve others. 

When a little girl who has been her algebra 
teacher’s despair, skips smilingly into the class- 
room and begs her to give a test, saying, ‘I 
understand those problems now; I have a 
tutor!’”’; when the value of a tutor’s help is 
recognized by the parents, who hire him to 
come to their home daily to coach their son; 
when erstwhile failing students proudly say 
they guess they can get along by themselves— 
and do; when pupils, finding themselves be- 
yond their depth, ask for tutors of their own 
accord; and when, on the other hand, a failing 
pupil, at the counselor's mention of a tutor, 
blurts out a resentful, “No! I don’t need one’, 
and buckles down to work; when all these 
things happen, and more, something worth- 
while has been accomplished. 

“Who won the 10B X Club plaque this 
month?” “We got only second place!’ ‘‘Be- 
lieve me, I’m going to study this month, and 
see if we can’t win that plaque!’’ Proud is that 
homeroom in each semester group which wins 
the handsome X Club plaque with its chal- 
lenging motto: ‘Youth is the time to learn.” 
X Club members are proud, too, to see how 
much interest has been aroused in scholarship 
through this monthly award. 

One teacher reported that you could have 
heard a pin drop during an X Club typing 
demonstration given in her homeroom. She 
knew that those sophomores were not just pre- 
tending to be interested. They were truly 
fascinated by the examples of right and wrong 
methods of typing and by the lively enumera- 
tion of the advantages of being able to use a 
typewriter correctly. 

In another homeroom pupils gave close at- 
tention to an X Club member showing them 
how to study a geography lesson, and asked 
serious questions during the discussion period. 
Another X Club member had to answer such 
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questions as, “what kind of presents may a 
girl give a boy?” in her popular quiz-type 
etiquette program, 

“Oh, so you've just moved to Milwaukee 
from up North! Well, wait until I get hold of 
an X Club member to take you around the 
building and show you where your classes are.” 
A friendly welcome and a helpful tour of our 
large building give the newcomer a good start. 
X Club members act as guides for all visitors 
and for the eighth graders who come in a body 
twice a year. The latter are entertained at an 
auditorium program, a pre-view of high school 
life, in which the X Club has a share. 

“Dad says I can go to camp if I raise my 
marks to 80!” 

“That's fine if you can make the grade!” 

“If I can make the grade! Well, I like 
that! I suppose he thinks he could do it! I'll 
show him!” 

It is no wonder that Freshmen like the play 
written for them by X Club members, even if 
it is about studying. 

The Sophomores like their play, too. It is 
about a little boy who decides that a grimy neck 
and tripping the girls won't do, when he sees 
that his basketball hero is no rough-neck 
after all. 

Last year the Juniors were edified by Eliza- 
beth Gale's amusing “Not Quite Such a 
Goose.’ Each of these plays is based on the 
life-advisement theme being considered by the 
students who see the play. - 

In these ways and in others, X Club mem- 
bers serve their fellow-students, always trying 
to encourage scholarship. And how do etiquette 
and cleanliness fit in? After all, we do not ex- 
pect our pupils to be hermits with no need of 
such things! 

That brings us to another topic and another 
question. What kind of student usually carries 
off the scholastic honors in your school? Is it 
invariably the boy or girl with the best-rounded 
personality, or are many of your high-ranking 
students inclined to be shy, quiet, unassuming, 
self-contained—more or less hermits? 

One of the happiest outcomes of the or- 
ganization of a club open exclusively to students 
with outstanding scholastic records is that here 
many of these young people, freed of the 
necessity of competing with their overly bold 
and aggressive classmates, have regained that 
self-confidence and initiative with which most 
of them, I am convinced, started out. 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS— 
(Continued from page 406) 

Sixty-six per cent of the schoolmen are of 
the opinion that the school system needs more 
money to do the best work. Although superin- 
tendents differ in opinion as to the need of a 
definite public relations program, 71 per cent 
indicate that their school systems are doing 
more with public relations now than five years 
ago. Only six school systems have an appropri- 
ation for public relations work. 

No superintendent employs a staff member 
full time to handle public relations work, but 
16 report it an additional duty to teaching. 
Other superintendents divide the work among 
staff members including themselves while 14 
stated that they alone did the public relations 
work. 

While less than half the teacher groups spon- 
sor any public relations activity as an organiza- 
tion, the staffs in approximately half the school 
systems cooperate in public relations activities 
of the school system. 

A SUGGESTED PROGRAM 

A suggested program made on the basis of 
this study would include a comprehensive plan 
for a long-time school public relations program 
including the use of the various media found 
to be effective in Wisconsin schools. 

Steps in developing the program would in- 
clude the following: securing the cooperation 
of the entire system including the board of 
education, teaching staff, clerical workers, and 
janitors; organization of a general educational 
philosophy for the school system, if it does not 
already have one; appointment of a director; 
setting up of standards and means of evaluat- 
ing the various phases of the program; study- 
ing the community with its various groups, 
activities, and needs; and possibly the study 
of other programs and techniques. 

The program should include the expansion 
of and the improvement in the use of the vari- 
ous media. Newspaper publicity and publica- 
tions should be more interpretive in character 
and contain more illustrations, speeches should 
be carefully planned to include all phases of 
school life, organizational contacts should be 
encouraged, and inore interpretive school pro- 
grams should be presented. Unless the school 
system has a full time public relations director 
Or a person experienced in the use of these 
media, probably the radio and motion picture 
ought not to be used. 
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The Marginal Shield Fern grows in rocky woods 
throughout Wisconsin. 


hikes this spring. 


The tall fronds of the Royal Fern are found in wet 
grounds throughout Wisconsin. 


>» Walking Fern spreads over mossy limestone by 
means of the rooting tips of its leaves. 
















rows @ks, and is evergreen. 


any ty ferns found in Wisconsin, as described in the 


id of Gof W. (see pages 435 and 438). We are publish- 
will phelpful to teachers taking their students on nature 


Eleven species of Horsetail are found in Wisconsin. 




















The Groundcedar looks like a miniature pine tree, and 





















found in clearings in the forest. 











The Ostrich Fern forms extensive and showy color 
in damp woodlands. 
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"AMERICAN CITIZENS IN THE MAKING" 
THEME OF CONVENTION, APRIL 29-30 


Teachers and parents from all over Wisconsin will join in a 
study of ‘American Citizens in the Making’ at the 32nd annual 
convention of the Wisconsin Congress of Parents and Teachers 
in Milwaukee April 29 and 30 and May 1. Hotel Schroeder will 





be convention headquarters, 


The program has been arranged by Mrs. Roger Scott, Wau- 
kesha, state president; Fred S. Schnell, Sheboygan, convention 
chairman; and the convention program committee: Miss Ethel 


Newby, Fond du Lac, Mrs. H. P. Stoll, Madi- 
son, and Mrs. W. H. Whitsitt, Superior. 

The state board and district presidents will 
attend preliminary meetings Monday, April 28. 

After welcomes, reports, and other business, 
Mrs. Scott will introduce the convention theme 
at the opening session set for 1:15 p. m. Tues- 
day, April 29. Dr. Albert Arlitt, Cincinnati, 
parent education chairman of the National 
Congress, will give the principal address, 
“Defense Begins at Home.” 

The annual legislative dinner, with Mrs. 
T. Matranga, Madison, presiding, will be held 
at 5:30 p. m. Tuesday. A panel consisting of 
Victor E. Kimball, Roy Ragatz, O. H. Plenzke, 
and Mrs. Margaret Wilson will discuss ‘‘Inter- 
preting Recent Legislation as It Concerns Edu- 
cation and Child Welfare.” 

Mrs. George Chatterton, Madison, first vice- 
president, will preside at the Tuesday night 
meeting. Speakers in a symposium on ‘Respon- 
sibility and opportunity for Our Youth” will be 
the Rev. James C. Flint, Miss Laura E. Kellar, 
Dr. Mundie, Dr. Arlitt, and a parent. 

Wednesday will bring the president’s break- 
fast at 7:15 a. m. and balloting from 8 a. m. to 
4 p. m. Nominees chosen by the nominating 
committee are Angus Rothwell, Superior, for 
second vice-president; Earl Haney, Milwaukee, 
for treasurer, and Mrs. E. J. Shellman, Oconto 
Falls, for historian. 





Mrs. Roger Scott 





The general session Wednesday morning will 
include an address by Dr. S. A. Hamrin, North- 
western university, and a panel on guidance 
with Dr. Paul Sheats, Dr. Ellis Jensen, Louise 
Parker Frederickson, Mrs. C, F. Turney, Carter 
Wells, a parent, and a teacher. 

Workshops for officers and committee chair- 
men of locals will be held from 1:30 to 3:30 
p. m. Wednesday. 

The annual state banquet will be held at 
6:30 p. m. Wednesday, with Supt. Russell 
Lewis, Waukesha, as toastmaster. Clifton Ut- 
ley, noted radio commentator will speak on 
“America in a World of War.” The annual 
president’s reception will be held after the 
banquet. 

City council and magazine breakfasts will 
be held at 7:30 a. m, Thursday, with a business 
meeting at 9 and sectional sessions at 10. 

Mrs. Scott will preside at the closing lunch- 
eon at 12:30 p. m. The Rev. T. Parry Jones, 
Sheboygan, will be the principal speaker. 
Awards and installations of officers will pre- 
cede the closing ceremony. 

Many exhibits have been planned for the 
convention, and the program has been arranged 
to permit periods of recreation and relaxation. 
The Wednesday noon hour has been left open 
so that district representatives may gather at 
informal luncheons. 
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Howard H. Clemons 


Supt. Lake Geneva Schools 


EW teachers realize the extent to which un- 

scrupulous salesmen prey upon those of the 
educational profession. Some of the practices 
followed are almost unbelievable as evidenced 
by the following account of a recent experi- 
ence of one teacher. 

In August of 1940, a young teacher, who 
had been graduated from one of Wisconsin's 
fine institutions of higher education just last 
June, was approached by two strange men who 
introduced themselves and began, “I see you 
have signed up to teach next fall. Do you have 
your license?’ During the course of the con- 
versation the man doing all the talking stated 
that he was working out of the office of the 
State Superintendent, but that during the school 
year he was a member of the faculty of a city 
school near where this young lady was to teach. 
Incidentally, he was also representing an “‘edu- 
cational concern’ which had some teaching 
aids that were recommended by her future 
superintendent, and the agent was sure that she 
would not want her superintendent to think 
that she had come to the new location without 
these aids to teaching of which he so highly 
approved. 

Not wishing to offend an official of the state 
office or possibly her new superintendent, the 
teacher finally signed a contract calling for 
future payments of $49.50. When again alone, 
and removed from the high pressure to which 
she had been subjected, the teacher concluded 
that all this had been too hastily done and that 
after all she, the first grade teacher, probably 
did not seriously need these encyclopedias or 
other teaching materials. In her practise teach- 
ing she had not found need of them; why 
should she need them now? With this in mind 
she wrote to the “educational company’”’, ask- 
ing to be released from her contract. No reply 
came but in due time some of the “educational 
materials” began to arrive. These were promptly 
returned to the company and this time the 
“educational concern” did answer, a four-page 
typewritten letter; the kind of letter expressly 
prepared for this situation which they meet 
quite often as a result of their selling methods. 
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For these methods are just a little outside the 
law: not too much outside for they do not like 
to be caught, but as far beyond legal limits as 
they think that they can go for the most effici- 
ent selling (or swindling) and still not be 
caught too often. 

This letter arrived shortly after her school 
opened in September. It cast many aspersions 
by statement and implication at the teacher. 
The letter listed the five expenses to which they 
had been put, including enrollment with the 
research organization. They failed to mention 
that to all practical purposes the two organiza- 
tions are one and the same. They justified a 
second expense, payment to the sales person, say- 
ing “. . . he performed his duty and was paid 
for so doing. He earned his money and like 
everyone else performing a service has a right 
to his pay.’” The final expense listed was, “ 
to equip you with our splendid (Name of en- 
cyclopedia), a publication that is peculiarly 
adapted for your class work.” It is to be won- 
dered if they knew how apt the word “pecu- 
liar’ was in describing the value of this set to a 
teacher of first grade children. 

It is true that the contract carried the words 
“Read Carefully Before Signing’. This, of 
course, is to all practical purposes impossible of 
the average lengthy finely printed contract un- 
der the circumstances when it usually is pre- 
sented. Further, the letter went on to state that 
“after we have completed our contract with you, 
we then turn your account over to the finance 
company for collection”. The threat to collect 
the entire amount from the teacher's first 
month’s salary in the event that payments were 
allowed to lapse was not left out. 

Here again they failed to note that this 
finance company and the “educational concern” 
were to all intents and purposes the same. The 
letter did offer to relieve the teacher of the ob- 
ligation if she would pay them $19.80 (prob- 
ably the agent’s commission) and return the 
materials. No mention was made of the teacher 
having asked for a release before any of the 
so-called expenses, except the alleged earning 
by the agent, were necessary. 

A peculiar philosophy of education is stated 
here too, “A teacher cannot teach school with- 
out an encyclopedia.”’! 
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All this caused the new teacher two weeks of 
worry right at the time when she needed her 
full attention to the beginning of her new 
career. She did not know her superintendent 
very well and hesitated to go to him, but finally 
did so at the end of that time. This proved to 
be the proper method for her. She learned that 
her superintendent not only had not recom- 
mended these teaching aids, but that he did not 
particularly think that she needed them. In 
fact, he advised her not to pay for the materials 
that had been contracted for under such gross 
misrepresentation and volunteered to see that 
she was no longer bothered by this concern. It 
developed that her superintendent knew who 
this so-called agent was—also who he was not, 
that he was not from the state superintendent's 
office, and that he was not a member of any 
school faculty. These things proved to be the 
agent’s mistake for in these he laid himself and 
his “concern” liable, in spite of the help that 
he later expected to have from his ‘‘prover’’, the 
man he carried with him while selling, to later 
prove that he did not say the things that he 
actually did say while selling. To him it had 
seemed such a perfect set-up, the teacher was 
alone and had no proof of misrepresentation ; 
he had his “‘prover’’. 

The superintendent, however, wrote the de- 
tails of the transaction to the Federal Trade 
Commission in Washington which is the ana- 
thema of all crooked sales concerns. Also, he 
wrote to the office of the state superintendent 
and finally to the “educational concern’’ itself. 
These letters brought results: a long distance 
telephone call from the president of the ‘‘edu- 
cational concern’, who seemed quite concerned 
over the whole affair, but most concerned to 
know if the letter had yet been sent to the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. He readily assured the 
superintendent that the teacher would have no 
trouble over this contract and could return the 
materials to them at their expense; the agent 
with his wife and his “prover” came in on the 
following day with the offer to cancel the con- 
tract; and he was followed by a vice-president 
of the concern who “just dropped by” for a 
friendly visit; and lastly, the superintendent re- 
ceived a free set of the encyclopedias for his 
own use. 

What about the Federal Trade Commission ? 
Was this Commission interested? Yes, def- 
initely so, for their reply was not only a letter 


but included copies of previous complaints 
against this ‘‘concern’” and its officers and the 
evidence and findings of previous cases, a 
“Cease and Desist’ order signed by the Com- 
mission in August 1939, just a year prior to the 
time that the ‘‘agent’’ had made similar mis- 
representations to the teacher in question. The 
letter requested any additional information or 
evidence indicating violation of their order or 
of the indulgence in other sales practises which 
might come within the purview of the Com- 
mission’s corrective jurisdiction. 

What about the young teacher? She is hap- 
pily teaching in her new situation. The incident 
of the “educational concern” is over but not 
forgotten. She was able to help several of her 
associates to escape from the clutches of this 
unscrupulous concern. In the beginning it 
seemed like a hard lesson but in the end per- 
haps it will have been worthwhile. In the 
future such salesmen will find that she is not 
easy prey to their methods. This particular “‘ed- 
ucational concern” is not alone in this field. It 
is but one of a type of which there are many. 





ACADEMIC FREEDOM— (Con's. from p. 401) 


mean that students are to study only those positions 
that are “sound” and “‘correct’-—that would be both 
impossible and unwise. Instead, students must in- 
creasingly consider all sides and learn thereby, under 
wise and honest guidance, how to sift wheat from 
chaff, specifically how to detect and discount bias. 
Otherwise they will as citizens find themselves lost 
when they face the conflicting partisan claims of the 
actual world. 

External restrictions placed upon the choice of 
suitable instructional materials clearly interfere with 
proper study and teaching. When therefore lay au- 
thorities, whether under the influence of pressure 
groups or because of some bias of their own, under- 
take to censor instructional materials and to prescribe 
what materials schools or teachers shall or shall not 
use with their classes, they violate the principles of 
academic freedom and interfere with the presump- 
tively best preparation for democratic citizenship. 
Existing laws often grant to lay bodies the legal right 
thus to interfere. It is the moral and social propriety 
of exercising this legal privilege that is here called 
in question. 

But, as before, the freedom here granted involves 
obligation. In the degree that a teacher allows his 
choice and use of instructional materials to interfere 
with the fair-minded study of his students, in like 
degree does he show his unfitness to teach. 


TEACHERS’ RIGHTS AND CORRELATIVE DU- 
TIES: Teachers are citizens and have the full legal 
rights of all citizens. This includes the right to free- 
dom of speech and the right to live their own lives 
within the law as to them shall seem wise, along 
with the further rights of other citizens to express 
publicly any opinion they may hold, to ally them- 
selves with organizations of their own choosing, and 


(Continued on page 418) 
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Jn The Elementary School 


Gerald J. Olson 
Taylor Co. Supervising Teacher 

N A world that is rapidly changing because 

of economic forces, cultural activities are 
apt to be pushed into the background. Our 
schools find an increasingly full curriculum 
crowding these activities which enrich the 
leisure hours of their pupils. Yet, this is one 
of the responsibilities of education—to promote 
personal happiness. Music throughout the ages 
has always afforded entertainment and _re- 
freshed the soul of the listener. 

During the past two years Medford has 
played host to nearly 4000 boys and girls from 
the schools of Taylor county who came to par- 
ticipate in the Taylor county music festival. 
That the event has been successful is evidenced 
through the interest shown by the children and 
their parents in preparation for the festival to 
be held this spring, for the third consecutive 
year. 

The purpose of holding this festival was 
vitally important to both children and parents. 
The boys and girls gained valuable experience 
in cooperating with others in carrying out an 
undertaking which is of interest to the whole 
community. They also gained fundamental 
knowledge in the field of music, which is 
rapidly becoming one of the regular subjects 
in our school program and one recommended 


by leading school educators as an important 
part of our school work. The parents were in- 
terested in seeing and hearing their children 
take an active part in presenting musical selec- 
tions they had prepared during the school year. 

The festival was planned so that there would 
be no competition between either the pupils or 
the various schools represented. It was to be a 
day of festivity wherein children from the en- 
tire Taylor county school system were to sing 
and play musical instruments for their own 
mutual enjoyment and growth. It was to this 
type of activity that parents were invited, for it 
was felt that the thrill they experienced from 
listening and watching their boys and girls per- 
form would be one they would long remember. 

The program was arranged so that the pupils 
in the several schools who were deprived of the 
privilege of taking part in instrumental instruc- 
tion would be given the opportunity of listen- 
ing to high school bands present several num- 
bers for their enjoyment and appreciation. Sev- 
eral massed band numbers were also presented 
for the enjoyment of the band members, and 
the high school glee clubs presented many 
numbers for enjoyment of the younger pupils 
and massed numbers for their own enjoyment 
and personal satisfaction. Last and perhaps 
most important and impressive was the presen- 
tation of many massed numbers presented by 
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the pupils of all of the schools. Festivities were 
inaugurated with a gigantic parade of all 
schools present. Each school was distinguished 
by a banner giving the name of the school to- 
gether with the outstanding civic event carried 
on by that school during the school year. The 
parade, which was most colorful and impres- 
sive, was over two miles long. 

In order that an event of this size and kind 
could be successfully planned and carried out, 
the services and cooperation of all of the ad- 
ministrators, supervisors, teachers, parents and 
pupils in the county were needed. Besides the 
preparation of the program of events, parents 
were contacted through letters, bulletins, and 
the newspapers so that enough interest was 
promoted among them to provide means of 
transportation and other matters of importance 
to make the festival a success. 

It was the duty of the supervisors and ad- 
ministrators to arrange for the purchase and 
use of the same music text and materials in 
each school. A unit of study was prepared 
which followed the text designated and listed 
numbers to be used at the festival. This unit 
also emphasized the fundamental techniques 
necessary in the teaching of music, such as 
presented below. 


(1) The selection of a definite list of well chosen 
songs and selections which would help the pupils 
express seasonal activities, occupational traits, char- 
acter development, patriotic feeling, and others fit- 
ting the emotional experiences of the growing child 
was necessary. The words of the songs had to be 
meaningful. The musical score had to be within the 
ability of most of the children to perform. 


(2) The procedures used in teaching the selec- 
tions had to be such as to make the experience an 
enjoyable one. The pupils were allowed to partici- 
pate freely in the interpretation of the selection. All 
expression and tempo markings had to be carefully 
considered and explained. Every tone had to be ac- 
curate. (Some teachers used a phonograph and rec- 
ords of the festival selections to help bring this about 
if they were not capable of singing or playing. The 
text used had records for most songs and selections 
to be presented at the festival.) 


(3) Each pupil above the second grade had a 
copy of the words and music score in his hands at 
the time of the music period. The following philos- 
ophy was used: before there is any real progress in 
music singing or reading pupils must learn to dis- 
tinguish between like and unlike songs, phrases, and 
notes. It was observed that because the pupils’ ears 
had not been trained to notice differences in pitch they 
seemed unable to develop accuracy in reading notes. 
The eye followed the line of melody, the voice re- 
sponded, but the ear was unable to tell whether or 
not the result was correct. Concentration on listening 
to good music should become a habit before any at- 
tempt is made to read music. At the beginning the 
pupils are satisfied with the knowledge of music that 


they gain through listening and imitation, but as they 
grow mentally they will want to know some of the 
fundamentals to enable them to read music them- 
selves. The reading of music is similar to the read- 
ing of the mother tongue. Even the teacher with a 
very limited knowledge of music can successfully give 
the class the foundation for reading it if she applies 
some of the principles she uses in her primary read- 
ing class. We have learned in the teaching of pri- 
mary reading to approach the subject so naturally 
that it becomes a fascinating activity for the child. 
When the same principles are applied to the teach- 
ing of music reading the class will be much happier 
and more successful, but if the work consists of con- 
tinuous uninteresting mechanical drills, it will be- 
come mere drudgery and will ruin the general 
attitude toward the music period. 

(4) Carefully selected stories and articles were 
planned and presented in behalf of the most famous 
music composers and their works. Whenever possible 
phonograph records were collected and used in this 
connection. References to good music programs on 
the radio were made. The bulletin board was used 
to display clippings and articles of a musical nature. 
Outstanding performers were encouraged to lend 
their services in the building of proper attitudes in 
the appreciation of good music. 


ACADEMIC FREEDOM— 
(Continued from page 416) 


otherwise to take part in political campaigns and the 
like. But teachers have duties as well as rights. In 
fact, rights are never absolute, but are always to be 
exercised with due regard to all their consequences. 
In particular, the exercise of a teacher's rights as 
citizen should not interfere with the proper discharge 
of his duties to his school. What constitutes inter- 
ference will differ from community to community. 
No one rule can be laid down. The general test will 
be the actual educative effects, upon the pupils and 
others, that follow from the conduct of the teacher, 
whether inside or outside school hours. Teachers 
should be concerned that these effects be good, 
not bad. 

It may happen that public pressure, in tendency 
or fact, will force school administrators to refrain 
unduly from exercising their citizenship rights; or 
that such pressure may force them as officials to put 
improper restraints upon the teachers in their systems. 
In either such case academic freedom is in a true 
sense threatened, and the principles formulated above 
specifically for teaching situations come therein to 
apply also to administrative relationships. 


TRIALS INVOLVING ACADEMIC FREEDOM: 
The foregoing principles of academic freedom are 
not intended to afford protection against any legiti- 
mate charge of professional incompetency or of un- 
professional conduct. The educational profession 
should be sensitive to the obligations herein imposed 
to help root out such incompetency or unprofessional 
conduct, including specifically any hurtful failure to 
grow professionally. However, so great are the 
dangers to academic freedom that may be concealed 
under charges of incompetency or unprofessional con- 
duct, and so prone are many to discount the need for 
academic freedom, that all trials or hearings where 
academic freedom is a possible factor should, if the 
accused so wishes, be publicly conducted. Due notice 
should always be given, with charges precisely 
formulated. And legal provision should always be 
made for the professional peers of the accused to 
share in the actual decision. 
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These Four Letters: N.A.T.A. 


Symbolize Ethical Teacher Placement 


No TEACHER interested in professional ad- 
vancement should overlook the importance of 
placement service rendered by private agencies 
From 1846, when Horace Mann and Daniel Web- 
ster supported the establishment of a teacher 
agency, the private placement services of agen- 
cies have played a great part in supplying 
schools with well-trained, qualified teachers. 
Ait members of the National Association of 
Teacher Agencies are committed to a high code 
of ethics which assures teachers dealing with 
N. A. T. A. members that they will be cared for 
in keeping with high professional standards. 








DEAL WITH 
AGENCIES OF HIGH 
ETHICAL STANDARDS 


EACHERS interested in professional advance- 
ment can secure reliable service through dealings 
with N. A. T. A. members, as school people have 
gained increasing respect for the quality of service 
rendered by N. A. T. A. members. 

A LL of the agencies listed on this page are in 
a position to be of service to teachers of 
Wisconsin. 


Established 1885. A service for colleges, se 
TEACHERS AGENCY ondary and elementary scheale Geen candi 


ALBER 25 E. Jackson Blvd. dates in demand. Send for information. 
Chicago 
Good positions in Wisconsin 

















TEACHERS AGENCY and other states of the union 
H. S. Simmons, Mer. Registration with the Minne 
511 Palace Bldg., apolis office gives you access 


Minneapolis, Minn to our other four offices in 
’ other cities. 








“4 id =NC A dependable and effective placement 
TEACHERS AGENCY ’ . which has : secoed of twenty tw 





agency é venty oO 

CLINTON C. E. Cozzens, Mgr. years of continuous service under the pres 
Clinton, _lowa ent owner and manager. 

TEACHERS AGENCY y New openings are being created for teachers by chang 

ing conditions in 1941. We give careful attention both 

FIS 28 E. Jackson Blvd. to experienced teachers and to beginners. We have ex 

Chicago cellent openings, too, for specialists and administrators 


We serve carefully the interests of both executives & 
teachers. Early registration is urged. 





Missoula, Montana tury. Certification book free to members 


ae ~ Good teachers needed for Alaska and the West. S 
HUF TEACHERS AGENCY perior Placement Service y= pe * ohented a ene 


many teachers in fine city and sub 


serra Ge ae ee *y 
» TEACHERS AGENCY urban schools, especially around Chicago and 
25 E. ae Blvd. Milwaukee. The experienced teachers we placed 


Chicago in 1940 received an average increase of just 
_about $275.00 





minh == 
SCHUMMER 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


910 Lumber Exch. Bldg. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








George R. Ray, owner and manager 
since 1929 is well qualified to give 
placement service to good Wisconsin 
teachers. As a supt. for over 20 
years he knows what Wisconsin 
schoolmen w ant in teachers 

For the past 20 years the Schummers 
School Service has rendered an ex- 
ceptionally fine type of placement 
service to teachers who are interested 
in professional advancement. Test the 
value of this agency—be convinced 


before you pay us an enrollment fee 


OFFICERS OF N. A. T. A.: T. B. R. Bryant, Philadelphia, Pres. 
W. M. Schummers, Minneapolis, Vice Pres. H, S. Armstrong, Rochester, N. Y., Sec.-Treas. 


A Complete Membership List Can Be Secured By Writing the Secretary 




















Sweftcurrent Valley 






SEE THE BEST OF THE WEST 


Glacier Park and Pacific Northwest 
Glacier Park and Canadian Rockies 
Glacier Park and California 
Glacier Park and Yellowstone Park 
Glacier Park and Dude Ranches 
Glacier Park and Alaska 

GO via Great Northern Railway 
STOP at Glorious Glacier Park. RETURN via 


your choice of routes. Travel on credit, if you 
wish, Pay later in 8, 10 or 12 monthly installments. 


Many Glacier Hotel 


Begin your vacation thrills at 
Glorious Glacier Park 


@ This year put Glorious Glacier Park, Montana, in your 
vacation plans as your first ‘‘must see."’ Go direct on Great 
Northern’s famous train, EMPIRE BUILDER. You'll enjoy 
every mile en route and every day in the park. 


At Glacier you'll be surrounded by uncountable scenic 
thrills, all easily seen from observation motor coaches, lake 
launches, saddle horses and foot trails. Picturesque hotels and 
chalets provide every comfort and many enjoyable diversions. 
Ask your ticket agent or travel bureau, or mail coupon for 
color booklet, map and information, including bargain all- 
expense tours. 








Po a a ne ee ee ee ee eee 

: B. C. Culbertson, General Agent : 
i Room 814, Majestic Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis l 
! ; : ‘. ! 
r echd ane sitormation abouts trip itos-..io2ococnscecs coset cue need dekewe ! 
' ! 
RD. * hbBiatc Gam Bs be Demers ere exe ane witht mie ks Belo wt ba She Gis eno aes ie ae aie ee i 
! ! 
' Name =f i 
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1 Address Route of the . 
Cin State ; Empire Builder ! 
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JOHN CALLAHAN RE-ELECTED AS STATE SUPT. 





Exceptional Children | 
Conference on May 3 


The first annual state conference 
on the education of exceptional 
children will be held at Milwau- 
kee STC on May 3, according to a 
recent announcement made by 
Marvin C. Groelle, president of the 
Kenosha—Racine chapter. 

Beginning at 9:30 A. M. the 
program will open by words of 
greeting from Dr. Frank Baker, 
president of Milwaukee STC and 
Miss Carrie Levy, director of spe- 
cial education in the Milwaukee 
public schools. Following this, the 
main address of the morning will 
be given by Dr. Samuel Kirk, Mil- 
waukee STC, who will speak on 
“A Message From The _ Interna- 
tional Council of Exceptional 
Children”. 

At 10:30 the conventioners will 
break up into the following groups, 


| Supt. John Callahan was tre- 

















- - - sixth term 


| convention of the 





| Kentucky, 


elected to his sixth term as chief | enenionel Meeting ee 


state school officer on April 1. Mr. | Jy Milwaukee Announced 
Callahan’s repeated endorsements | ee 


plans for the 1941 
Wisconsin Asso 


Adult 


Preliminary 


Vocational and 
May 1-3, at the 
Milwaukee, have 
William A 


ciation for 
Education, 
Schroeder Hotel, 
been announced by 
Brazier, secretary. 
On the opening day the delegates 
will visit the vocational schools of 
Milwaukee and the suburbs as well 
as a number of industrial plants. 
On Friday morning, after a wel- 
come by Mayor Zeidler and a re- 
sponse by William F. Raasche, 
convention chairman, Supt. Willis 
Sutton, Atlanta, Ga., will speak on 
the subject ‘““The Great American 
Imperatives”. The second speaker 
of the morning session will be Dr. 
R. H. Woods, state director of vo- 
cational education for the state of 
who will speak on 


under separate chairmanships: ‘Why I Believe in Vocational 
Problems in the Education of the Education”. 

Deaf Child, Miss Sadie Owens, | by the voters give him the longest | That evening there will be a 
principal of the Paul Binner school, | service accorded any state superin- | dinner-dance, with James E. Gheen, 
Milwaukee, chrm.; Problems in the | tendent in the history of the state, | New York, speaking on “Do We 


Education of the Crippled Child, 
Miss Mary Broderick, principal of 
the Gaenslen school, Milwaukee, 
chrm.; Problems in the Education 
of the Speech Defective, Miss Ida 
E. Whitten, Racine, chrm.; Prob- 
lems in the Education of the Men- 
tally Retarded, Mrs. Thelma D. 
Stack, Milwaukee, chrm.; Prob- 
lems in the Education of the Soct- 
ally Maladjusted, Miss Bessie Buck- 
ley, Milwaukee, chrm.; and Prob- 
lems in the Education of the Child 
With Defective Vision, Miss Inez 
Carpenter, Milwaukee, chrm. 

At noon a luncheon will be held 
at the college cafeteria, with the 
following as speakers: greetings 
from Miss Lavilla A. Ward and 
Dr. H. M. Williams, state super- 
visors for the Bureau of Handicap- 
ped Children, and a talk by Frank 
V. Powell, director, who will 
speak on “An Age of Organiza- 
tion”. This will be followed by a 
business meeting and reports from 
chairmen of the morning 
conferences. 

All teachers and administrators 
interested in the education of ex- 
ceptional and handicapped children 
are invited—yes, urged to attend 


this initial state-wide conference. 


having been first elected to the 
office in 1921. 


The Journal congratulates Mr 


success in promoting the educa- 
tional program of the state. 





* BEWARE * 


In this issue appears a 
bona fide account which 
should warn teachers against 
glib and sharp salesmen 
who roam over the land dur- 
ing vacation months with 
“indispensable” teaching 
aids. Too many teachers 
have been victimized and 
we have repeatedly tried to 
point this out to our readers. 
There is an abundance of 
good reference books, ency- 
clopedias, etc., sold by re- 
liable and established repre- 
sentatives of reputable com- 
panies. You can rely upon 
them and they can supply 
you with needed teaching 
aids. 














| ing sections will meet: 


Callahan and wishes him continued | L-, Sachar, 


| Hillel 


Want What We Need?” at the 
dinner, prior to the dance. 

On Saturday morning Dr. Abram 
national director of the 
Foundations, University of 
Illinois, will speak on ‘Footnotes 
to the Headlines’. This will be 
followed by a business session, 
which in turn will be followed by 
the traditional ‘Skiff’, a feature of 
all big vocational gatherings. 

On Friday afternoon the follow 
agriculture, 
othicers, commercial, co- 
distributive occupations, 

NYA, rehabilita- 
and office workers, 
trade and industry (automotive, 
electricity, drafting, printing, sheet 
metal, and wood working trades) 


attendance 
ordination, 
general subjects, 
tion, secretaries 


| Complete details on these various 


sectional programs will be sent to 


all vocational schools within the 
next few weeks. Look for the 
printed programs on your school 
bulletin board. 

An attending feature of the con 


| vention will be the Second Annual 
| Conference of the State Homemak 


ers’ Club, also at the Schroeder on 

May 3. Speakers will include Mrs 

John Brokema, Cudahy, Mrs. Sam 
(Continued on p. 422, col. 3) 
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HEADLINES YOU May HAVE MISSED 





Novel Science Summer 
School at Lake Geneva 


We call attention of all Wiscon- 
sin teachers of science to a novel 
and practical summer session be- 
ing held for the Sth year on the 
grounds of an estate at Lake 
Geneva, June 30-August 8. 

The Lake Geneva Institute of 
Natural Science is a Wisconsin 
counterpart of the famous Woods 
Hole region in Massachusetts, with 
courses carefully planned to inter- 
est teachers and advanced students 
in the fields of zoology, botany, 
geology, astronomy, and the best 
methods of science teaching. All 
courses are taught by PhDs who 
are recognized authorities in their 
respective fields: Dr. H. T. U. 
Smith, University of Kansas, will 
teach geology; Dr. John W. Thom- 
son of the American Museum of 
Natural History, will direct the 
study of botany and plant ecology; 
Dr. George Van Biesbroeck, Yerkes 
Observatory, will teach astronomy ; 
Dr. Arthur D. Hasler, U. of W. 
(and director of the Institute), 
will teach limnology and field zo- 
ology; and Dr. Elliott R. Down- 
ing, University of Chicago, will 
give a course in the teaching of 
natural sciences. 

The courses have been carefully 
designed to meet university speci- 





Many Student Groups 
Visit Blue Mounds Cave 


While it is contrary to the policy 
of the Journal to publicize strictly 
commercial propositions we call 
attention to a semi-commercial ven- 
ture which has a very meritorious 
educational aspect. 

Last year while securing ma- 
terial for roads in the neighbor- 
hood of Blue Mounds, the blast- 
ing opened up one of the most 
extensive natural caves in Wiscon- 
sin, and since the cave has been 
developed and lighted many groups 
of students from southern Wiscon- 
sin have visited the cave in order 
to give pupils a first-hand lesson in 


fications, and all credits earned (a 
maximum of six for the session) 
will be accepted by recognized in- 
stitutions of higher learning. 
The complete facilities of the 
estate have been turned over to 
the Institute, and students will be 
well housed. Married couples will 
have the opportunity of renting 
cottages on the estate. As enroll- 
ment is strictly limited to fit the 
capacities it is suggested that all 
science teachers interested in this 
sort of a summer school communi- 
cate direct with Dr. Arthur D. 
Hasler, Department of Zoology, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison. 














natural history. The official guide, 
Alonzo Pond, is intensely inter- 
ested in education himself and has 
made a special effort to make the 
tour of real educational value to 
young people. Special group prices 
have been arranged, so that school 
parties can be accomodated without 
a prohibitive cost per pupil. 

Inasmuch as many student groups 
will be planning tours to Madison 
during the next two months, or will 
be planning a school picnic as the 
final event of the year, we are 
passing on this information for the 
educational value it might have. 
We feel sure that the owners and 
promoters of the Cave of the 
Mounds will make the trip a 
worthwhile educational experience. 
If any group experiences anything 
of an objectionable commercial na- 
ture we will withdraw all future 
mention of the cave from the col- 
umns of the Journal. 


Vocational Meeting— 
(Continued from p. 421) 


Crochett, Menasha, Mrs. John F. 
Stewart, Appleton, Mrs. Margaret 
Bloodworth, West Allis, Dora 
Rude, state homemaker supervisor 
for the state board of vocational 
and adult education, Edgar E. 
Doudna, Madison, and State Di- 


rector George P. Hambrecht. 











modern type. 








THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Offers its 43rd 


SUMMER SESSION 


General Session June 30 to August 8. 
Special Eight-Week Courses June 30 to August 22. 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
One hundred fifty courses for teachers, supervisors and administrators in all fields of 
education, art education and physical education. 


LABORATORY SCHOOL AND CLINICS 
_._ All elementary school work from nursery school through the sixth grade. 
Clinics for reading, speech and personality difficulties, an activity program in operation, 
and specialties, such as art, music, dramatics, rhythms and directed play. 


EDUCATIONAL WORKSHOPS 


On both elementary and secondary levels. These are laboratory seminaries of the most 


INSTITUTES 


For superintendents, principals and all administrative officers, July 21 to 24 inclusive. 
For county superintendents, July 21 to August 1 inclusive. 


ae GRADUATE SCHOOL 

Enriched graduate course offerings provide opportunity for classroom teachers, super- 

visors and administrators to begin and carry on graduate work toward the 

completion of the master’s or doctorate degree. 
Write for literature, stating your field of interest, to: 

Dean S. H. Goodnight, 124 Bascom Hall, The University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 
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SUPERVISORS’ YEARBOOK PRAISED BY EX STATE SUPT. 


The Supervising Teachers of 
Wisconsin have issued a very fine 
yearbook during the past year, and 
the publication has provoked the 
following comments from C. P. 
Cary, former state superintendent, 
who still retains a lively and cri- 
tical interest in education. His 
comments on the Yearbook follow: 

The rural supervising teachers 
of Wisconsin rate a hearty hand 
for a noteworthy piece of educa- 
tional work accomplished last 
school year. I mean the prepara- 
tion, mimeographing and binding 
a 200-page “Wisconsin Super- 
visors’ Yearbook.” Unfortunately 
the book is not available because 
of the limited supply. 

We hear and read much these 
days about the enriching of the 
curriculum, or course of study as 
we used to call it. To enrich a 
course of study does not neces- 
sarily mean the addition of new 
subjects or the dropping out of 
the old; it means a better and 
more vital use of materials within 
easy reach of the schools. 

There are some radicals today, 
gifted with more zeal than good 
horse sense, who would do away 
with all formulated courses of 
study, all subject-matter “‘set-out- 
to-be-learned” everything in the 
way of attempts to tell the teacher 
in advance what is to be taught. 

Then, it is claimed, the teacher 
and her pupils will from hour to 
hour and day to day choose wisely 
what they will do, and the goose 
will hang high. Every one will 
work his bloomin’ head off be- 
cause he is doing just what he 
wants to be doing! Well, maybe so. 

Our county supervisors have no 
such idea. They realize keenly that 
the time in school is very short 
and it must be utilized to the 
fullest extent possible; there must 
be planning, looking ahead, pool- 
ing of ideas and experiences, dis- 
cussion, cooperation if children are 
to get the most possible in the 
way of vital learning. 

Such a procedure is a strenuous, 
brain-racking job; but every realis- 
tic educator knows it is a neces- 
sary task. It is entirely too easy 
to pass the buck to the teacher, 
overworked, often inexperienced 
and too frequently lacking ade- 
quate training. To expect her and 
her callow pupils to make a course 
of study as they go along is the 
quintessence of nonsense. 

A year ago last fall the super- 
vising teachers, one hundred fifteen 
in all, divided into nine groups, 








each with a particular task to per- 
form, and contribution to make. 
Each group chose a “‘consultant’’, 
a competent person not member of 
the group. 

There was hearty cooperation on 
the part of county superintendents, 
teachers, and the state department. 
Many group meetings were held, 
some of them lasting two days. 
The results were boiled down to 
an average of twenty typed pages 
each. The longest, some 55 pages 
was the work of the group that 
dealt with the school library and 
its uses. This is a splendid piece 
of work and worthy to be printed 
just as it stands. 

Another excellent treatment is 
that of “Utilizing the Local Com- 
munity Resources.” The consultant 
in this case was Professor Kolb of 
the Agricultural college, one of 
the best informed men in the en- 
tire country. However, he tells me 
the group did the work. 

It has been a great pleasure to 
learn that the groups are now 
earnestly engaged in testing out 
and puiting to use the summaries 
and suggestions contained in the 
volume. Next fall there will be a 
revision in the light of the current 
year experiences. 

This volume, designed to supply 
teachers with suggestions for en- 
riching the work in the branches 
required by law to be taught, is 
one of the best endeavors in 
school advancement I have seen in 
many a day. The revised edition 
should be put into print so all 
teachers may be able to secure a 
copy. No teacher can possibly use 
all the suggestions; but she can 
choose what she can handle best. 





Biron Principal Given 
Rapids Civic Award 


Again we note that a Wisconsin 
school man rings the bell of public 
recognition for civic service! This 
time it’s Alex Perrodin, Jr., prin- 
cipal of the Biron public school, 
Wisconsin Rapids, who was re- 
cently named “young man of the 
year’ by the Junior Association of 
Commerce of the city. 

Mr. Perrodin was picked for this 
great honor by his community on 
the basis of the outstanding service 
he has rendered to the youth of 
Wisconsin Rapids. For 11 years he 
has been an active leader in Boy 
Scout work, and he has been active 
in giving the youth of his com- 
munity an appreciation of the sig- 
nificance of Citizenship Day. 


Real-Life ‘‘Alice & Jerry’’ 
in Wis. Rural School 


Page Row Peterson on this one: 
Here’s a little “human interest” 
item which should warm the hearts 
of Row Peterson and Co., and 
their Wisconsin representative, 
Harvey Hanlon. As most elemen- 





tary teachers know, the reading 
series which has swept the coun- 
try the past ten years is the Alice 
and Jerry series. We have just 
learned of a curious coincidence 
which gives this reading series a 
very personal appeal to the Wood- 
huli school near Eldorado. This 
country school has two children in 
the first grade: Jerry Gerbing and 
Alice Hensel. Their teacher, Helen 
M. Schoening, says that they are 
the only two children constituting 
a grade in Fond du Lac county 
with names the same as the charac- 
ters in the readers they use, and 
she’s willing to wager that the 
coincidence is unique in the state 
of Wisconsin. And we'll bet she’s 
right. Or isn’t she? 


We are certainly happy to add 
our belated congratulations to Mr. 
Perrodin for this fine example of 
community leadership provided by 
a member of our profession. We 
feel confident that Mr. Perrodin’s 
community activities bring rich 
benefits to his profession in Wis- 
consin Rapids. 





NEED MONEY? 


Teachers in need of finan- 
cial assistance over summer 
should contact the Wisconsin 
Teachers Credit Union—WEA 
office — rates low — business 
strictly confidential. 



































URKE-BUILT 


PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 






M-3-E 
Enclosed Merry-Go-Round 


NOW is the time to check your playground equipment—replace broken worn-out parts 
and apparatus which may cause serious accidents. Burke-Built fittings may be used 
on any type of equipment constructed of standard sizes of pipe. Send for complete 
catalog of new equipment and repair parts today. 


Fond du Lac School Supply Co. 


FOND DU LAC, WISCONSIN 








The Wholesome Fun of CHEWING GUM 


Comes Naturally to Everyone— 


There’s a reason, time and place for this healthful American custom — 


theses (Sitar, young people and 
adults enjoy chewing gum 


... chewing is such a natural pleasure. 








fact, explaining that good taste and good 
judgment combined with the desire not 
to offend others are the sound bases to 
guide you in your enjoyment of Chewing 


Just as exercise is necessary to keep your \ : : 
Gum as well as in anything else. 


arms and legs active, so chewing exercise 
plays an important part, too. It helps keep 


Wherever there are people, whether in 
your teeth clean and bright. It helps relieve 


rural areas, small towns or big cities, deli- 


tension and aids concentration. cious Chewing Gum every day adds its 


RcgIRRS re 


Cae 





rah 


— aS = OOM 


jn ttt ae ain 


Successful, popular people like to chew 
gum, but of course recognize there is “a 
time and place” for chewing gum just as 
there is for everything else they do. 


Teachers and leaders now point out this 


quota of pleasure. It’s one of the real Amer- 
ican ways of getting a lot of fun at little cost. 


Just try it yourself around the house 
and when reading, studying, driving, or 
doing any number of other things. 


(———— AN AID TO GOOD TEETH: Chewing gum daily helps keep your 
| teeth clean and attractive. And it provides healthful chewing exercise, too. 


v-34 








National Association of Chewing Gum Manufacturers, Staten Island, New York 
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COMING EVENTS 


April 18-19—Wisconsin School Administrators and 
Wisconsin School Board Association, Loraine 
Hotel, Madison. 

April 26—Spring Conference of Wisconsin His- 
tory Teachers, at Milwaukee. 

April 30-May 3—American Association of Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation, Atlantic 





City: 
June 29. July 3—Summer N. E. A., Boston. 








County Normal and County Nurse cooperate on 
health program: Principal M. R. Goodell and the 
faculty members of the Columbia Co. Normal school 
are fully aware of the importance of health as a 
factor in education, and so the school has entered 
into an arrangement with the county nurse, Miss 
Ruby McKenzie, whereby senior cadets of the school 
spend time with the county nurse making physical 
f inspections of children, observing health factors in 

the school, and making follow-up calls in the com- 
q munity. 

The program is so planned that only one or two 
students accompany the county nurse one day each 
week, and the students have responded so en- 
thusiastically to the program that the school officials 
will continue the idea in other years. Last month the 
class made a summary of the visits, after which they 
met with Miss McKenzie and had a lively and in- 
) formative discussion on the problems of student 
health. 

This looks like a very good idea, and we hope 
other counties will copy it. There is every indication 
that the students of the Columbia Co. Normal school 
will have a better appreciation of a sound school 
health program than they would have, had they not 
had the opportunity of sharing real experiences under 
the direction of Miss McKenzie. 


ahs $NA Aen 


we arpeenigy rmT 


tetas 





New board member: J. M. Dusel, a banker from 
Iron Ridge, has been appointed by Governor Heil to 
succeed S. A. Oscar, Madison, as a member of the 
State Annuity and Investment Board. Mr. Dusel’s 
term expires on March 1, 1947. 


Supervising teacher turnover note: Mrs. Margaret 
Huddleston, Madison, supervising teacher of the 
Green County rural schools, resigned last month, and 
we place has been taken by Miss Esther Newman, 
Juda. 


Found: If you are one of those many Wisconsin 
teachers who has lost the key to your budget and 
wonder how you are going to finance your summer 
school work or a trip this summer we suggest that 
you contact the Wisconsin Teachers Credit Union, 
404 Insurance Bldg., Madison. Send a description of 
your needs and you will see how easy it is to get 
back into line with your financial plan. 


Chimney sparks cause unexpected vacation: The 
Sunset school in the town of Easton, Marathon 
County, burned to the ground last month when chim- 
ney sparks ignited the roof. The nine little pupils 
were hurried out of the building by their teacher, 
Miss Ida Lau. 











Strong program for Calumet teachers: The Calu- 
met County Teachers association met at Chilton 
March 7, and heard an unusually strong program, 
with the following as headline speakers: Dr. Eugenie 
Cameron, State Board of Health, who spoke on “The 
Social Development of the Elementary School Child” 
Dr. S. A. Hamrin, Northwestern U., who discussed 
“The Teacher Meeting Student Needs’; and Prof. 
C. C. Moore, Ripon College, who spoke on 
“Democratic Trends’. 

Newly elected officers are: A. H. Bade, Brillion, 
president; Irene Olson, Wayne school, town of Har- 
rison, vice president; and Eugene Cole, Hilbert, 
secretary-treasurer. 


Beloit sponsors administrators’ conference: “The 
School In the Defense of Democracy” was the theme 
of an administrators’ conference sponsored by Beloit 
college on March 8th, and the main speaker of the 
day was our WEA president, Fred Witter, Burling- 
ton. He was the principal speaker on both the morn- 
ing and the afternoon programs, with each address 
followed by a panel discussion. Participants in the 
morning panel were H. H. Clemons, Supt. at Lake 
Geneva, O. V. Walters, a iy of the Aurora East 
H. S., Aurora, Ill., and H. H. Helble, principal of 
Appleton H. S. This cel followed Supt. Wit- 
ter’s morning address on ‘“‘The Role of the Teacher 
in the School’s Defense of Democracy’. The after- 
noon panel discussed Supt. Witter’s second topic 
“The Role of Health and Physical Education in the 
School’s Defense of Democracy’. Panel participants 
were B. J. Frazer, principal of the Dixon H. §., 
Dixon, Ill., C. A. Hills, principal at Rochelle, IIl.; 
V. E. Klontz, supt. of schools,, Janesville, and Louis 
E. Mears, Director of Physical Ed., Beloit lollege. 


A good Brotherhood Week school project: In ob- 
servance of Brotherhood Week last month the pupils 
of Roosevelt school, Kenosha, held a program honor- 
ing Charles Evans Hughes, founder of Brotherhood 
Week. 

One of the most interesting features of the pro- 
gram was the display of a large map of the U. S., 
showing the various nationalities which made up 
America. Appearing on the stage were 100 students 
dressed in costumes of other nations, with each group 
represented by a student who spoke on the contribu- 
tions made to American life by the nationality he 
represented. Some of the costumes were originals 
more than 100 years old. The entire program closed 
with the children singing ‘God Bless America” 

Miss Marie A. Keating, principal of the Roosevelt 
school, and her staff are to be complimented upon 
their project, which gave real meaning to Brother- 
hood Week 


ARE YOU INTERESTED? The Secretary has 
been approached regarding the possibility of a 
meeting during the state convention of teachers 
charged with the responsibilities of maintaining 
discipline in schools. This may appeal to those, 
also, who are advisors to School Councils. Will 
those who would attend a conference for dis- 
cussion of problems related to school discipline 
please write the Secretary's office? 
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Here’s an extra-helpful Greyhound travel service 
at no extra expense to you—in fact, it extends 
your usual Greyhound savings to every phase of 
your pleasure trip. When planning your summer 
vacation choose one or more of the new expense- 
paid “package tours”—with your transportation, 
hotels, sightseeing and entertainment all arranged 
by travel experts and paid in advance. It’s 
more convenient, more economical, more fun! 


GREYHOUND 





FOR FULL INFORMATION ON EXPENSE-PAID TOURS to 
Big Eastern Cities [, National Parks [J], Washington, 
D. C. (J, Californis and West 17, Dude Ranches (] sim- 
ply mail this coupon to Greyhound Travel Bureau, 509 
Sixth Ave., N., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Name 


Address 





ST-4 WI 





Honor veteran teacher: The latter part of February 
the Manitowoc City Teachers association honored 
Miss Clara Salomon, who had taught in the Mani- 
towoc system for 42 years prior to her retirement last 
June. In the name of the teachers, Supt. Hugh Bonar 
presented Miss Salomon with a watch. 


Chetek teacher honored: Mrs. Bertha Stoll, who 
has taught the primary grade in Chetek for the past 
20 years, was honor guest at a large party on Feb. 
18, when the Chetek city mothers who had had 
children under her direction gathered to do her 
honor. A suitable gift was given Mrs. Stoll in appre- 
ciation of the service she has rendered the community. 


Administrative shift in Eau Claire: Last month 
Harley M. Brook resigned as director of the Eau 
Claire Vocational school, and Sam G. Davey, prin- 
cipal of the Eau Claire Senior High school, was 
named as his successor. It was agreed that Davey 
would continue as head of the senior high school for 
the balance of the current school year. 


Quits for further study: Miss Rowena Allen, Por- 
tage county supervising teacher for the past 1214 
years, resigned the latter part of February in order 
to do graduate work at the university. She will 
complete her work on her master’s degree this June. 


Upped to superintendency: Gordon D. Thoreson, 
who has taught in the Kewaunee system for the past 
ten years and has been assistant principal since 1939, 
last month was chosen head of the Kewaunee public 
schools, succeeding R. H. Licking, who resigned to 
accept the superintendency of the Ripon schools. 











Marquette University 
SUMMER SESSION 


Registration June 19-20-21 
Classes begin Monday June 23 


Graduate and undergraduate courses are 
offered in the following departments: 


Botany, chemistry, economics, education, 
English, history, journalism, Latin, 
mathematics, modern languages, nursing 
education (courses for graduate nurses), 
philosophy, physics, religion, sociology, 
speech, and zoology. 

Milwaukee’s summer climatic conditions 
are conducive to study. Modified by 
cooling breezes from the lake, Milwau- 
kee proves an ideal spot in which to take 
your summer courses. 


Address: The Registrar, 615 N. Eleventh 
St.. Milwaukee, for the bulletin. 


MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY 


Milwaukee 
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ary “Plenty of money and you: Several seasons ago a | 
red favorite tune of the crooners was a sprightly ditty - | 
ni- entitled “Plenty of money and you”. At this time of Ea le River ty 
ast the year you may be one of those without plenty of 
lar money, and still you may have aspirations to go to s | 
summer school this coming vacation. If so you may Conservation Cam 
be pleased to know that the Wisconsin Teachers \* 
ho Credit Union, a special service branch of the WEA, FH 
ast is able to adopt the slogan of “plenty of money Operated by the Teachers Colleges 
»b. and you” to describe its financial resources available of Wisconsin 
ad to you as a WEA member—that is, as long as the 
er money lasts, but usually by June the available re- June 23rd-Aug. 1, 1941 
re- sources are signed up, so we advise you to line up 
ty. your loan soon. As you know, the interest rates OFFERS FIELD COURSES IN 
re ee PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
th Youthful safety project at Peshtigo: Safety educa- CONSERVATION | 
au tion is usually associated with high school work, 
n- but the second and third graders at Peshtigo, under NATURE STUDY 
as the direction of their teachers, Miss Clara Anderson ZOOLOGY 
cy and Miss Ann Fuhrmann, take as much interest in 
or their safety club as can be found in any older group. BOTANY 
The club is composed of 77 members, who elect ART 
their own officers and arrange programs at which : 
ir the children discuss various phases of safety work All courses carry full college credit. 
Y> and point out hazardous practices which they have : 
er observed in their homes and on the school play- All credits ei —— to any 
ill grounds. The club has even “published” a little Teachers College. 
e. safety manual, with the club constitution, member- Poe faites Mebane eile Mie Denies 
ship roster, and safety songs. of your College or write to: 
n, Nice advance: John Wrage, supervising teacher in 
st Eastern Dane county, resigned his position last month eo oo 
), to accept a job at La Crosse STC teaching Psychology —_— Colle. eS ior, Wi 
IC and Sociology, Child Development, and an introduc- wae OFS, SUPSrCr, Wis. 
fo tory course in education. 
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MINNESOTA 


Summer Session 


Enjoy a profitable summer of study and 
recreation at the gateway to America’s summer 











playground ... More than 700 courses cover all 
fields of interest. Especial emphasis is given 
courses leading to Baccalaureate or Advanced 
Degrees in Education .. . More than 400 educa- 
tors, many of national and international repu- 
tation plus the University’s great library, 
laboratories and research facilities, create an 





outstanding opportunity. Two terms the 
first beginning with registration Monday and 









Profit by ss asl 
ofit bj Tuesday, June 16 and 17... registration for 


Su mmer second term, Monday, July 28. 
Write NOW for complete Bulletin 


Director of Summer Session 


Study.... 





724 Administration Building 
































\_ 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 





Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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Vacations in the 


Montana Rockies 
GALLATIN 


F GATEWAY 








Cattle Ranches - Morrison Cave: A 
Ghost Town + Pack Trips « Endless 
Entertainment in the Montana Rockies 


You'll have the vacation of a lifetime at The Milwaukee 
Road's Gallatin Gateway Inn. You enjoy western 
entertainment with real western people; camp over- 
night high in the mountains; pan gold at Alder Gulch; 
see relics of Vigilante days; explore newly-opened 
Morrison Cave; ride the range with cowboys. 
Add the thrill of a 24-day tour of Yellowstone Park, 
and you'll see why this is a real vacation bargain. 
You'll ride, without extra cost, on the luxurious 
OLYMPIAN, electrified through beautiful Montana 
Canyon. Sioux Indian ceremonials en route. 


Send for free literature 
Learn how to get more fun for less money on 
a week-or-longer vacation. Write today to 
Cc. F. DAHNKE, General Agent 
East Wisconsin Ave. and North Water St. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Pay for your vacation in easy install- 
ments. Ask about our Travel Credit Plan. 


Jhe MILWAUKEE ROAD 












Patch honored at testimonial dinner: Over 100 
graduates of Omro High school, faculty members, 
and friends attended a testimonial dinner on Feb. 13, 
in honor of Principal H. B. Patch, who is round- 
ing out his 25th year as head of the Omro school 
system. 

R. B. Locke acted as toastmaster, and he called 
upon Miss Louise Fowler to call the roll of classes 
attending school while Mr. Patch was principal. 
There was a complete response, with every year’s 
graduating class represented. Many spoke briefly and 
recalled school memories of the days when they at- 
tended Omro High school. Another speaker was 
Walter Noble, one of the board members who hired 
Mr. Patch, while a second board member, Leon 
Shelp, discussed the board’s relationships with the 
principal. 

On behalf of the faculty T. G. Emerson presented 
Mr. Patch with a suitable gift. And the best of it 
all was that the honored guest was completely sur- 
prised by the celebration which had been planned so 
quietly. 


Some scattered salary notes: The news : clippings 
are bringing us a few scattered notes on teacher 
salaries for next year, and we note with pleasure 
that a number of Wisconsin communities are keep- 
ing teacher salaries in line with increased living 
costs. The Waupaca teachers all received salary in- 
creases, ranging from $250 to $24, with an average 
increase of $86. Teachers in the lower brackets re- 
ceived the largest percentage of increase. . . All Iola 
teachers have been rehired, with salary increases in 
each case. The news clipping we saw did not give 
details. . . Rhinelander has adopted a salary sched- 
ule, with regular pay increases based upon further 
training and experience. 














THE STOUT INSTITUTE 


Menomonie, Wisconsin 
1941 Summer Session, June 23-Aug. 1 |} 


Six Weeks and Three Weeks Courses 
Graduate and Undergraduate 


Excellent selection of courses dealing with 
current responsibilities in Industrial Arts, 
Trade and Industrial work, Home Eco- 
nomics, and Dietetics. Modern shop and 
laboratory facilities. Liberal arts courses. 














Special conferences conducted by national 
leaders. 


Northern Wisconsin's fine recreational 
opportunities easily accessible. 


Summer Session Bulletin Sent on Request. 
Director of Summer Session 


The Stout Institute 
Menomonie, Wisconsin 
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New comic magazine deserves support: Have your 
children had their attention drawn to the new comic 
magazine, called “True Comics’? It is a new pub- 
lishing venture of the editors of Parents’ Magazine, 
designed to meet the demand for colorful illustra- 
tive material, and still give children something more 
worthwhile than the average run of comics. Instead 
of interesting the young children in fantastic narra- 
tives of supermen who buzz around the universe with 
the ease of a six-day bicycle rider, True Comics 
uses the adventures of the world’s greatest heroes 
and heroines as story material. The initial issue por- 
trayed the life story of Winston Churchill, George 
Rogers Clark,:and many other famous characters in 
past or contemporary history. 

The editors naturally are engaging in this new 
editorial venture with their caps set for profit, but 
that shouldn’t deter parents and teachers from en- 
couraging the publication of a substitute for the 
things all of us have been tearing our hair about. 
It’s deserving of active support as long as it sticks 
close to its avowed purposes. 


Rusk schoolmasters meet.and eat: Twenty-five 
members of the Rusk County Schoolmasters club 
met at Bruce, Feb. 17, and after a Dutch lunch, 
held an informal discussion on the study of I. Q.s, 
lead by President S. M. Calhoun, after which they 
saw two educational films. 


Named Wisconsin representative: Joseph E. Skor- 
nicka, assistant supervisor of music in the Milwaukee 
schools, last month was named Wisconsin represen- 
tative on the board of directors of the North Cen- 
tral Music Educators at their annual conference, held 
in Des Moines, Iowa last month. 














s s 
Vacation Trips 
AIR-CONDITIONED TRAINS 
Weekly Departures, Starting June 15 


AROUND AMERICA .. . ._ $169 
Including Banff, Lake Louise, Vancouver, Seattle, 
Portland, Columbia River Highway, San Fran- 
cisco, Redwoods, Los Angeles, Catalina, Holly- 
wood, Movie Studios, Old Mexico. Optional 
Yosemite and Carlsbad Caverns. 


PP re ks mw ee et 
Going via Glacier Park, returning via Lake 
Louise and Banff. 

PACIFIC NORTHWEST .. . . $139 
Including Glacier Park, Canadian Rockies, Banff 
and Lake Louise. Cost covers everything, 2 weeks. 
YELLOWSTONE .. . - « $165 


Including Estes Park, Denver, Colorado Springs, 
Royal Gorge, Salt Lake City and complete motor 
tour of Yellowstone 


NEA CONVENTION. . . BOSTON 
Trip No. 1 going via Toronto, Thousand Islands, 
Montreal, Quebec, Maine, returning via New 
York and Washington, Lv. June 22—16 days, $119. 


Trip No. 2 going via Niagara Falls, returning via 
pew York and Washington. Lv. June 28—10 days, 
Costs quoted are from Chicago. . . . Propor- 
tionately low rates from your home city. 


Ask for descriptive folders. 
POWERS TOURS 11l W. Washington 
Chicago, Illinois 
Est. 1910 
AMERICA’S OLD RELIABLE TRAVEL AGENCY 




















HE UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 

presents a summer program for serious and 
effective study. It provides excellent buildings, 
libraries, laboratories, and a faculty of national- 
ly recognized competence. Located in the foot- 
hills of the Rockies, a mile above sea level, in 
sight of perpetual snow, the University has a 
superior environment for summer study, with 
unsurpassed climatic and recreational advan- 
tages. Organized hikes, week-end outings, visits 
to glaciers, excursions to the Rocky Mountain 
National Park, and mountain climbing. 


Two Tera: June 16 to July 18 
July 21 to Aug. 22 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Medicine, Law, 
Education, Home Economics, Business, Engin- 
eering, Journalism, Physical Education, Art, 
and Music. Special Mountain Camp for Geol- 
ogy and Biology. Maison Frangaise. Casa Espa- 
fiola. Deutsches Haus. University Theater with 
special instruction in Dramatic Production. 
Complete system of Demonstration Schools— 
Nursery to High School. Many special courses 
for teachers, supervisors, and administrators. 
Special opportunities for graduate work. Organ 
recitals and public lectures. Conferences. 


7 UN Pia « 
“AcoVORADO 


a ~) 
BOULDER, COLORADO 
Dean of Summer Quarter (Dept. R.) 


Please send complete information and Bulletins checked: 
{_] Summer Quarter Catalog (including Graduate School) 
[_] Summer Recreation Bulletin 

(_] Field Courses in Geology and Biology 

















Name 
St. and No. en ee ee eS 


City and State— 
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STUDY and RECREATION 


A College Class 
Studying 


Spokane, Porfland, Seattle, Columbia River, Vic- 
toria, Vancouver, Ocean Falls, Prince Rupert, 
B. C., Ketchikan, Taku Glacier, Juneau, Mendhall 
Glacier, Skagway, Lake Bennet, B. C., Wrangell, 
White Horse Pass, Kamloops. 
* 
August 6—August 24 
* 
Exceptional Rates 
$262.00—$265.60 
* 
Whitewater State Teachers College 
offers 2 to 5 credits 
x 
For Information Write 


Whitewater State Teachers College 


WHITEWATER, WISCONSIN 
Attention: W. C. Fischer 





SUMMER SESSION 


Our monthly report on doings at Platteville STC: 
A record-breaking attendance of about 3,000 is re- 
ported for the Short Course held recently. In addi- 
tion to the members of the college ag. department, 
about 250 high school boys from neighboring schools 
attended the training school for officers of Future 
Farmers. Over 300 attended the F. F. A. banquet 

. A program of addresses to the college seniors is 
given each Thursday morning by Wisconsin educa- 
tors, such as: R. E. Balliette, Platteville; Howard 
Clemons, Lake Geneva; Robert Scott, Cuba City; Dr. 
A. S. Barr, U. of W. school of education; Henry E. 
Smith, Sheboygan; Milton A. Fischer, Dodgeville; 
and W. S. Harwood, Lancaster . . . Prof. Glenn T. 
Trewartha, U. of W. geography department, will be 
the main speaker at the spring meeting of the Inter- 
national Relations club. He will speak on Japan and 
its international relations . . . The big event of the 
year is the Diamond Jubilee celebration this spring. 
The literary clubs are planning special programs, a 
recording has been made of the old bell used at the 
college in the old days (which recording was re- 
cently played over station WLS, Chicago), and the 
celebration will culminate in a presentation of the 
pageant, “On Our Way’, on May 20-21. Other feat- 
ures of the Diamond Jubilee celebration are: Educa- 
tional Symposium, April 24; All-School-Parents day, 
May 16; All-Alumni Reunion, June 7; Baccalaureate, 
June 8; and Commencement Exercises, June 9. Pres. 
Royce, who is completing his 25th year of continuous 
service, will deliver the baccalaureate, and Clifton M. 
Utley, president of the Chicago Council on Foreign 
Relations, will give the commencement address. 


=) 
UNUSUAL opportunities SENS 


for STUDY and RECREATION @IIMIR 


THE UNIVERSITY OF Ua 


oe 





EXTENSIVE offerings in all fields of study under = 





—_ 


distinguished local faculty members and representatives —~ 
from more than 40 other colleges and universities. Over 650 Co 


GCG. ae 
a 


courses are offered to meet the needs of more than 7000 
students. The American way of life evaluated. International - 
affairs interpreted. Combine all the pleasures of a Cali- 
fornia vacation with purposeful study. Choice of 4 to 12 3% 
week programs — 3 opening dates. Send for complete in- ¢ ¥ 
formation. Address THE UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN 4 - oA 
CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles. ew 
8 Weeks Division 
6 Weeks Division 
4 Weeks Division... 


June 16 to Aug. 7 
June 28 to Aug. 7 
Aug.7 to Aug. 30 
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New Eau Claire principal: David P. Barnes, prin- 
cipal of the Fourth Ward grade school, Eau Claire, 
was recently named principal of the high school, to 
fill the vacancy caused by the resignation of Principal 
Sam G. Davey, who is the new director of the Eau 
Claire Vocational school. 


Shift in administrative work: Thomas G. Gerlach, 
science and mathematics teacher at Weyauwega High 
school, has been elevated to the assistant principal- 
ship for next year. He will succeed Miss Hilda 
Lautenbach, who has asked to be relieved of these 
duties because of the press of other work. 


Gunn memorial service: Tributes to the ability and 
energy of the Jate E. E. Gunn, Jr., former assistant 
state director of vocational and adult education who 
died nearly two years ago, were paid at a memorial 
service held by the Wisconsin Circuit Teachers asso- 
ciation the early part of March, at Madison. An en- 
larged colored photograph of Mr. Gunn was unveiled 
by C. A. Pagnucco, Milwaukee, and V. E. Anderson, 
Menasha. It was presented to the state board of vo- 
cational and adult education and will be hung in the 
capitol. George Hambrecht accepted the picture in 
behalf of the board. Others who spoke and paid 
tribute to Mr. Gunn were H. O. Eiken, director of the 
Green Bay Vocational school, J. E. Tepoorten, occu- 
pational extension co-ordinator, and A. J. Matthias, 
Wauwatosa. 


Ag. teacher leaves Wautoma: Vernon A. Richter, 
agriculture teacher at Wautoma High school, re- 
cently resigned to accept a position with the Babson 
Co. of Chicago, manufacturers of farm products. 
Richter is to be assistant to the divisional manager 
of the Chicago office. 








‘“‘A Wisconsin Woods Hole’’ 
For Natural Science Teachers 


LAKE GENEVA 


INSTITUTE OF NATURAL SCIENCE 


Summer School 
June 30-August 8 


SUBJECTS: Zoology, botany. geology. astronomy, 
and teaching of science 


STAFF: Dr. H. T. U. Smith, U. of Kansas, geology 

Dr. J. W. Thomson, Am. Museum of Nat- 
ural History, botany 

Dr. Geo. Van Biesbroeck, Yerkes Obs., 
astronomy 

Dr. Arthur D. Hasler, U. of W., zoology 
(limnology) 

Dr. Elliott R. Downing, U. of Chicago, 
teaching of the natural sciences 


CREDITS: Maximum of 6—accepted by accredited 
colleges 


For rates, accommodations, and recreational 
attractions write 


DR. ARTHUR D. HASLER 
Director, Lake Geneva Institute of Natural Science 
Dept. Zoology. U. of W., Madison 











THE STATE TEACHER COLLEGES HAVE COURSES TO FIT YOUR NEEDS a 





CONSERVATION CAMP AT EAGLE RIVER 








For a Combination of Study and Recreation 
ATTEND SUMMER SCHOOL 


at one of the 


WISCONSIN STATE TEACHER COLLEGES 


EAU CLAIRE OSHKOSH STEVENS POINT 
W. R. Davies F. R. Polk W. C. Hansen 

LA CROSSE PLATTEVILLE SUPERIOR 

R. S. Mitchell A, M. Royce C. W. Smith (Acting) 

MILWAUKEE RIVER FALLS WHITEWATER 
F. E. Baker J. H. Ames C. M. Yoder 


For Dates and Courses Ask For 
BULLETINS AVAILABLE FROM EACH COLLEGE 








OVER 5200 TEACHERS ATTENDED OUR 1940 SUMMER SESSIONS 
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PLEASUR® (YEST 


Aboard your modern Rock Island train—in friendly 
resort centers—sports, activities and constantly 
changing scenes weave a panorama of pleasure. 
Rock Island offers optional routes West from 
Chicago. Over the low-altitude Golden State Route 
—the de luxe GOLDEN STATE LIMITED and 
economy-luxury CALIFORNIAN. Via the Scenic 
Colorado Way—the streamlined ROCKY 
MOUNTAIN ROCKET. 


There are Rock Island Escorted and Independent All-Expense 
Tours to all recreational areas in the West and Northwest 
including the Canadian Rockies. 


Ask about TRAVEL ON CREDIT—Go now—Pay later 


For detailed information, write 
GEO. C. JOHNSON, T. F. & P. A. 
Rock Island Lines 
803 Majestic Building 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Phone Marquette 6990 





—without a care! 
Don’t let accidents and sickness spoil your 
vacation time this year. Play safe. Let the 
protecting arm of the T.C.U. follow you 
—on the road —in the wilderness — in 
camps, hotels or on trains. 

Send Today for Special Pre-Vacation Offer 
Right now you can buy at a bargain price 
a complete T.C.U. Policy that will give 
you ‘‘10-Way Protection’’ during the rest 
of the school year, through the long sum- 
mer vacation and well into the fall—six 
long months—at an amazingly low cost. 
Write or send coupon without obligation. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
8825 T.C.U. Bldg., Lincoln, Nebr. 
--~-—-—-FREE INFORMATION COUPON— — —-- 
To the T.C.U., 8825 T.C.U. Bldg., Lincoln, Nebr. 


I am interested in knowing about T.C.U. ‘‘10- 
Way Protection.” Send me, without obligation, 
the details of your Speciai Pre-Vacation offer. 


Name 























———-— NO AGENT WILL CALL— — —- ——— 


More teacher accidents: Miss Elizabeth Strehlow, 
teacher in the Longfellow Jr. H. S. at Wauwatosa, 
suffered a painful injury last month in a curious 
occupational accident. She was passing through the 
crowded corridor of the school and a student was 
accidentally thrown against her, and in the resulting 
fall she fractured a bone in her hip and was confined 
to the hospital. 

Four Dodgeville teachers were injured last month 
when their car crashed into a snow plow about four 
miles west of Mt. Horeb. Elizabeth Davies, Iowa 
county home agent and driver of the car, was given 
emergency treatment at the Dodgeville hospital and 
then released. Geneva Falk had her back bruised but 
was able to resume her teaching duties the following 
day. Mrs. Elizabeth Williams, who suffered the most 
severe injury, a broken leg, and Odessa Richards, 
whose cut lip required two stitches, remained in the 
Dodgeville hospital. 


Dr. Nelson honored: Dr. Glenn H. Nelson, direc- 
tor of student personnel at Whitewater STC, was 
honored last month when a membership in the Wis- 
consin Academy of Sciences, Arts and Letters was 
conferred upon him. He gave a paper at the 72nd 
annual meeting in Milwaukee, April 4—5, on ““West- 
ward Expansion’. 


Heads art group: Raymond Cote, head of the art 
department of Milwaukee Boys’ Technical High 
school, was elected president of the Western Arts 
association at Chicago last month. He is the first 
classroom teacher to be named head of the organiza- 
tion in its 47 years. 


[ THE BADGE OF HONOR- 


Your Students Deserve 

Willsie Caps & Gowns. 

They Cost No More than 
Ordinary Costumes 


Your students graduate but 
once. They deserve the best 
; . and you can give it to 
them, because Willsie’s finer, 
hand-tailored, all wool gowns 
cost no more than ordinary 
gowns. Prove the superiority of 
Willsie Costumes at your lei- 
sure. Write today for free sam- 
ple, prices, and full details of 
Willsie individual box delivery. 


PAUL A. WILLSIE CO., 457 W. Fort St., Detroit, Mich. 

















Newly Discovered 


CAVE of the MOUNDS 


VIVID CHAPTER in the STORY 
of the EARTH 
Attention & Special Rates to 
SCIENCE CLASS FIELD TRIPS 
SCHOOL & CLASS PICNICS 


U. S. Highways 18 & 151—25 miles west 
of Madison. 


Blue Mounds, Wis. 
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Hangs up his sword—for the time being: Major 
James A. Jones, head of the North Fond du Lac 
schools, who has been in army service since Oct. 1, 
wound up his military work on March 31 and is once 
more back at his school desk. 


Buell announces his retirement: R. A. Buell, su- 
perintendent of the Watertown schools since 1924, 
has announced his intention of retiring when his 
current contract expires a year from this coming 
June. Supt. Buell pointed out that he would be 65 
when his present contract expires, and he intends 
to enjoy his retirement years while he still has good 
health and an active interest in life. 


Delayed dedication: The Reedsville high school 
auditorium, completed last fall, was formally dedi- 
cated on March 21. Speakers were Art L. Ottelien, 
board of education member, Harry E. Merritt, state 
high school inspector, Judge George M. Goggins of 
Chilton, principal of the school from 1907-08, and 
Hugo Rusch, Kenilworth, Ill., member of the gradu- 
ating class of 1919. 

Post-school job survey: The school people of Su- 
perior, under the direction of their new superintend- 
ent, Angus B. Rothwell, are making an extensive 
survey of recent graduates and dropouts, to discover 
whether the Superior high schools are providing 
training to fit the students for jobs which they might 
hope to fill after graduation. 


Quits after long service: Miss Hazel Travis, com- 
mercial teacher in the Cambridge High school for 
the past sixteen and one-half years, has resigned to 
accept a position with the Dane County Pension De- 
partment. During the entire period of her teaching 
she did not miss a single day because of illness! 


-—POSITIONS OPEN— 


IN COMMERCIAL TEACHING 
AND BUSINESS FIELD 


Teachers who desire to qualify for Commercial 
teaching or a position in business, where there 
are inspiring opportunities for advancement, 
are invited to investigate our courses. 





Note: Graduates of an Accredited College (4 
year course) who have all their education 
credits may pursue their commercial subjects 
at Spencerian and credits will be recognized 
by the State Department of Education. 











Many College Graduates and Former Teachers 
in Our Student Body 


SPECIAL SUMMER COURSES 
Classes Organized for 6-8-10 weeks’ courses 


Write, phone, or call for free catalog 


COLLEGE Inc. 


606 E. Wisconsin Ave. 
Phone Marquette 0880 


Spencerian Building 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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SO EASY TO DOUBLE 
THE PLEASURE OF 
PACIFIC COAST TRIPS! 


sToP-OVER ALL-EXPENSE tours 


and 
LAKE 


Rockies 


ENJOY THE THRILLS OF 
3 GAY VACATIONS IN l 


BANFF—magnificent Banff Springs Hotel... golf, 
tennis, swimming, riding, hiking, fishing, dancing, 
celebrated cuisine. 

LAKE LOUISE— glamorous Chateau at the edge of 
loveliest of glacial lakes. Bridle paths, swimming, 
tennis, dancing, mountain climbing, motoring. 
Terraced gardens of Alpine flowers. 


EMERALD LAKE- picturesque Chalet with charming 
informal Alpine atmosphere, boating, riding, hiking. 


It Costs Soa Little ta See Sa Much 
2 GLORIOUS DAYS... . . from $36.25 
3 SPECTACULAR DAYS. . . from $46.00 
4 COLORFUL DAYS °.. . from $55.75 
6 WONDERFUL DAYS... . from $73.25 


Tours begin at Banff June 7 and include hotel 
accommodation and meals at Banff and Lake Louise, 
with visit to Emerald Lake and 126 miles of mountain 
motoring; or in reverse direction from Field. 
Low round-trip summer fares to or from Pacific 
Northwest and California via fast Canadian Pacific 
transcontinental, air-conditioned trains. 165-mile 
steamship cruise included on your ticket between 
Vancouver and Seattle, stopping at Victoria. 
Your American Dollar Goes Farther in Canada 
Ask Your Travel Agent or Canadian Pacific 
OFFICES THROUGHOUT U. S. AND CANADA INCLUDING 
THOS. J. WALL, General Agent 
71 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
(Adjacent to parking facilities) 


Cnadian Pacific 


WORLD'S GREATEST TRAVEL 


ONE 





SYSTEM 











Begins his 41st year of school work: Congratula- 
tions to Frank Bray, superintendent of the Fort At- 
kinson schools, who will begin a new contract as 
superintendent of the Fort schools next fall, marking 
the beginning of his 21st year at Fort Atkinson and 
his 41st year as a teacher and school administrator. 





UNIVERSITY 
of DENVER \ 
er Shook 


Serves teachers and others seeking 
inspiration and professional growth. 


R\ RX gis 
KH DFA 


Current Trends Emphasized 
Graduate and Undergraduate work in Arts, 
Science, Commerce, Librarianship, Education. 


Recreational Opportunities Unexcelled 
Enjoy week-ends in the Rockies! 
TWO TERMS 
June 16 to July 2lto / 

July 18 Aug. 22 


Fees determined by 
A) courses taken 
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Address Postcard Request to DEPARTMENT WS 
UNIVERSITY OF DENVER for complete bulletin. 
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Your Visit to Milwaukee 


Is Made More Enjoyable by 
Stopping at the SCHROEDER 
Metropolitan atmosphere... 
Cocktail Lounge . 
Coffee Shop with popular prices 
e 
The Beautiful EMPIRE Dining Room 


Music and Dancing—at Lunch, Dinner, 
After Theater, except Mondays 


Music by America’s Leading Bands 
Air Conditioned 


HOTEL SCHROEDER 


MILWAUKEE 
] WALTER SCHROEDER, President 

















Racine-Kenosha teachers cooperate on bouquets: 
On the evening of April 2 the teachers of the Ken- 
osha and Racine county organizations sponsored a 
joint testimonial dinner in honor of A. J. Smith, who 
is now serving his 25th year as principal of the 
Racine-—Kenosha Rural Normal school at Union 
Grove. The WEA had the pleasure of participating 
in the meeting, with Fred Witter, our president, giv- 
ing a brief tribute to Mr. Smith. 

The program was planned by Miss Bernadette 
Tacki, president of the Kenosha County Teachers 
association, and Joseph Druse, president of the 
Racine County Teachers association. 


Keesey switches to Laidlaw Bros.: Last month we 
carried an item concerning O. L. Keesey, Wisconsin 
representative for the American Book Co., leaving 
Wisconsin to become a book representative in Cali- 
fornia. We have learned since that Mr. Keesey sev- 
ered his connections with the American Book Co., 
and is the California representative for Laidlaw Bros. 
We also learned that before leaving for his new ter- 
ritory and his new affiliation Mr. Keesey completed 
his work at the U. of W. on his master’s degree. 

Mr. Keesey built up a wide acquaintanceship among 
the school people in Wisconsin and we know we 
express the feelings of his many friends when we 
say that we are sorry to see him leave our state, but 
are happy for him with the new opportunities of pro- 
fessional advancement opened to him in his new 
work. We feel sure that both Mr. Keesey and the 
Laidlaw company are to be congratulated on what 
should be a mutually happy business association. 





MEXICO CANADA 


-4¥ ~ 
U.S.A. 


TRAVEL 3 NATIONS 


$185°° ait-paip TOUR 


Grand Tour of the West through Old Mexico, 
Hollywood, San Francisco, Pacific Northwest, 
Return via Lake Louise, Banff, Twin Cities. 
Depart June 15, 29, July 6, 20, August 8, 17. 











Happiness Tours to the following points are also 
offered for the 1941 vacation season: 


ALASKA-17 days. .... - » » $239.00 
COLORADO-‘ days ... eee 74.50 
NEW YORK-‘days ....e.ec 69.50 
EASTERN CANADA-lidays .. 145.00 
YELLOWSTONE-—i0deys .... 155.00 
NEW YORK Trailblazer Tour—Only 36.00 


All rates quoted from Chicago. Travel Credit Plan 
if desired. For complete information, write 
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Everything Musical. . 
RADIOS — PHONOGRAPHS — PIANOS 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS — RECORDS 


FORBES-MEAGHER MUSIC CO. 


27 West Main St., Madison, Wis. 
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BOOK GOSSIP 


Teachers of botany and all others interested in 
Wisconsin wildlife will be very pleased with a re- 
cent publication of the University of Wisconsin de- 
partment of Botany, entitled The Ferns and Fern Al- 
lies of Wisconsin (150 pp., $1.00—order direct from 
the Botany Manual Fund, Biology Building, U. 
of W.) 

This important work in the field of botany was 
largely made possible through the generous financial 
help of an alumnus of the University, and for this 
reason the department is able to offer the book to 
Wisconsin school people at a price below actual cost. 

Ferns and Fern Allies of Wisconsin is a technical 
type of book, and yet written in such a manner that 
it would interest and inform lay people concerned 
with conservation. As the name suggests, the text 
covers all ferns of Wisconsin, and the authors have 
wisely made extensive use of illustrations and draw- 
ings to give emphasis to the text itself. The editor, 
Dr. N. C. Fassett, has exercised commendable care to 
have text material and illustrations follow each other 
in such logical sequence that the reader is never left 
“high and dry’”’ looking for illustrative material to 
supplement descriptive copy. 

Those who collaborated with Dr. Fassett were 
R. M. Tryon, graduate student at the U. of W. and 
now a graduate student at Harvard; D. W. Dunlop, 
graduate student, who prepared the drawings used in 
the book; and M. E. Diemer, nationally famous out- 
door photographer, who photographed the ferns in 
their native habitats. 

Because of its state significance and because of its 
scientific accuracy this book should be widely used in 
Wisconsin high school science classes. 


The past month has brought us a new deluge of 
fine books from Row Peterson, as a part of their 
Unitext program. This latest series is in the area of 
the Social Sciences, published under the arresting 
title ‘The Way of Life Series’. At present 23 books 
have been printed; at least 19 more are in process 
of preparation. Each book is clothbound, of 96 pages, 
selling at $.96 list. 

Each of these books tells the story of some one 
“way of life’. It may be an occupation, an industry, 
a profession, a social situation, or an historical pe- 
riod. Just to give the reader an idea of the program’s 
scope we might mention that the books received deal 
with life in a zoo, on an ocean liner, in a hotel, in 
a museum, in coal fields, as a physician, peace officer, 
forest ranger, hobo, tunnel builder, mounted police, 
and girl scout, in the tobacco industry, in the Ten- 
nessee Valley, in Hollywood, and so forth. 

In each case the book is written by a recognized 
authority, and the text is well illustrated by drawings 
and photographs. 

As the title of the entire program suggests, each 
subject represents an area of human experience that 
merits specific exploration for the benefit of youth 
who are facing the problem of orienting themselves 
in a complex world. The text is suitable for junior 
or senior high school classes. 

The development of this material in small units 
makes it extremely flexible in fitting into most high 
school programs. The books can be used to supple- 





ment other texts, and the variety of the material is 
such that all or some of the books should fit into 
‘most any school situation—as collateral material in 
social studies, for use with vocational and guidance 
groups, for English classes, or for library reference 
use. 

It’s a new treatment of material, very well done. 


The Department of Elementary School Principals 
of the NEA has just issued a 100 page monograph 
entitled Radio and the Classroom (Dept. of EI. 
School Principals, National Education Ass’n., Wash- 
ington, D. C., $.75 single copies, discounts for quan- 
tity orders). The publication consists of a series of 
practical discussions by various educators pointing 
out ways in which radio can be used effectively in the 
elementary school program. As the articles are based 
upon real experiences and research they should be 
of special value to teachers in the field. 


One of the “standards” in the field of spelling is the 
Horn and Ashbaugh series entitled Progress in Spel- 
ling (J. B. Lippincott). Over the twenty years since 
the original publication of the books many Wiscon- 
sin schools have used them, and those who are ac- 
quainted with the series will be interested to know 
that a complete revision has been released recently. 
The format of the texts has been considerably im- 
proved, new emphasis is placed on review by placing 
a selected list of review words for each week at the 
end of each lesson unit, definitions have been revised 
in keeping with the latest dictionary practice, and 
special exercises for grades 3-8 have been developed, 
based on some of the most difficult words in those 
grades. 

The books are available in the following editions: 
grades 1-8 (60c), grades 1-6, (52c), grades 7-8 
(48c), grades 1-4 (48c), grades 5-6 (48c), grades 
5-8 (52c), or grade by grade editions 2 thru 8 (36c 
each). All prices are list. 

Also a complete line of workbooks has been pro- 
vided, based upon the main text. We do not have the 
price of these workbooks, but we are sure you can 
secure the same by writing the publishers. 


In many instances vocational guidance books are 
obviously slapped together to meet a competitive de- 
mand, but an increasingly large number of schools 
have found the services of Science Research Associ- 
ates of Chicago of honest-to-gosh value. The organi- 
zation has achieved considerable national fame dur- 
ing the few years of its existence by making scien- 
tific analyses of job possibilities and doing its best 
to offset the questionable value of the radio-advertis- 
ing “vocational guidance’’ correspondence schools. 

The complete service of Science Research Associ- 
ates involves monographs, a monthly magazine, and 
other like reports, but we wish to call especial atten- 
tion to their “American Job Series’. From time to 
time we have received them, and we are always fav- 
orably impressed with the contents. Each is priced at 
50c and is written in a style to appeal to high school 
students. Fields covered to date: statistical workers, 
land transportation, consumer cooperatives, rural jour- 
nalism, teaching, foundry, household workers, print- 
ing, highway jobs, advertising, clerical work, radio, 
horticulture, and unskilled work. In addition the 
general job situation is discussed in How To Choose 
a Career, and The War and American Jobs. 
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Helping boys and girls 
read with understanding 


EDWAED L. 
THORNDIKE 


WILLIAM S. 
GRAY 


New BASIC READERS 
for the primary grades 
Gray — Arbuthnot — Monroe 
Baruch — Montgomery — Gray 


ELSON-GRAY BASIC READERS 
for the middle grades — Elson-Gray 
THORNDIKE - CENTURY JR. DICTIONARY 
for Grades Four through Eight 


THORNDIKE - CENTURY SR. DICTIONARY 











for Grades Seven through Twelve 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


Chicago Atlanta Dallas New York 








Safe and Healthy 
Living 

For grades 1-8, this popu- 

lar new series 

—presents the essentials of 

safety and health by begin- 

ning with the pupil’s every- 

day experiences; 

—makes the subject real 

and understandable by 

gradually expanding those 

experiences; 

—maintains interest from 

year to year by developing 

new slants on fundamental 

topics; 

—includes practical in- 

struction in preventing 

sickness and injury. 

Unit organization—helpful 

activities — stimulating 

illustrations. 


GINN AND 
COMPANY 


2301 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


AUDRESS - GOLDBERGER - DOLCH - HALLOCK 











Of course, conditions change, and any vocational 
guidance service has to keep up to date, so we sup- 
pose that the findings in some of the monographs 
published to date will have to be modified and re- 
vised, but as far as we are able to determine the 
service of this organization is about as practical and 
honest as any offered today. 

More complete information on the various services 
can be secured by writing the Chicago office. 


One of the basic publications of the Iroquois Pub- 
lishing Co. is the series entitled Steps to Good Eng- 
lish (Shattuck and Cauley). The entire series will 
consist of seven books, of which Books Four, Seven, 
Eight, and for High Schools have been published, 
while Books Three, Five, and Six will appear later 
in the spring or early summer. 

Book Four (paper bound, 179 pages, $.68 list) is 
the latest book in the series published, and in general 
pattern and content is comparable to the rest of the 
series thus far published. It is built on the plan of a 
combined textbook and workbook in English, includ- 
ing spelling. In keeping with the recommendations 
of An Experience Curriculum in English and other 
authoritative courses of study, Steps to Good English, 
Book Four, offers experience in all phases of English 
activity in which children of the age level normally 
engage—appreciation of prose and poetry selections, 
silent reading, reading for information, oral expres- 
sion, written expression, use of the library, and speech 
improvement. 

Again, following the recommendation of An Experi- 
ence Curriculum and other leading courses of study, 
Steps to Good English, Book Four, emphasizes both 
the social and individual aspects of English; the ma- 
terial throughout is practical, live and fresh; it gives 
pupils opportunity and incentive to express them- 
selves correctly in speech and in writing, as well as 
to find pleasure and satisfaction in the reading of 
books. It provides an abundance of practice material 
to fix the essentials of good English. 

Steps to Good English, Book Four, marks a real 
advance in the teaching of English in the lower gram- 
mar grades and it will be warmly received by English 
teachers everywhere. 





Continuing his efforts to “humanize” the diction- 
ary so that children and young people will find defi- 
nitions which are meaningful to them Dr. Edward L. 
Thorndike published a tradition-upsetting Junior Dic- 
tionary a year ago. Now, also from the presses of 
Scott, Foresman & Co., comes his second dictionary 
for modern youth: The Thorndike Century Senior 
Dictionary (1104 pages, $2.48 list). 

Following the program started in the Junior Dic- 
tionary this Senior source of word information con- 
sists of 63,000 entries, 2,300 pictures, and 19,000 
illustrative sentences and phrases. The dictionary is 
based on the sound hypothesis that the average per- 
son has a comparatively small vocabulary, and so Dr. 
Thorndike has studiously avoided cut-and-dried defini- 
tions filled with difficult words, ideas, and senseless 
cross references. 

While he directed the editing he was ably assisted 
by 28 specialists, among them Prof. Hanley of Wis- 
consin. And those who know of Dr. Thorndike’s 
previous methods of word selection might expect that 
he would avoid guesswork in compiling his list of 
63,000 entries. All were chosen from recognized 
word counts, and the up-to-dateness of the book can 
be gathered from such entries as blitzkrieg, R. A. F., 
bombproof shelter, pursuit plane, FHA, blackout, 
etc. 
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Language for Meaning 


Paul McKee 
Lucile Harrison 
Annie McCowan 


New standards for Elementary English. The 
books now ready, or in press,are for grades,— 


II LET’S TALK and a WORKBOOK 
III MAKING WORDS WORK 
IV GAINING SKILL WITH WORDS 
V SHARING EXPERIENCES 
VI COMMUNICATING IDEAS 


The composition program is based, not on social science or other content material, 
but on pupil experience worked into actual language situations,—conversation, tele- 
phoning, letter writing, directions, etc. 
Each unit presents one of these “language jobs,” followed by related instruction in 
mechanical skills with extensive practice exercises. 
Unusual emphasis on meaning is secured by a unique program vocabulary, a drive to 
develop sentence sense, and by urging a constant demand for meaning on the part of 
pupils. 

Write for Dr. McKee’s bulletin, ‘What Makes a Language Program Successful’ 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


2500 Prairie Avenue Chicago, Illinois 





























The Iroquois New Standard Arithmetics 
By DeGroat and Young 


ARE SWEEPING THE COUNTRY! 


This series for Grades Three through Eight is just one year old and to 
date over 2,000 schools or school systems are using it in whole or in 
part. This remarkable record would not be possible if the IROQUOIS 
NEW STANDARD ARITHMETICS did not possess unusual merit. 


Some Representative Cities Using the IROQUOIS NEW STANDARD ARITH- 
METICS in Whole or in Part: 


Albany, New York New York, New York 
Augusta, Maine Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Baltimore, Maryland Reading, Pennsylvania 
Boston, Massachusetts Scranton, Pennsylvania 
Jersey City, New Jersey Syracuse, New York 
Lincoln, Nebraska Waterbury, Connecticut 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


Home Office: Syracuse, New York 


Chicago Office: 128 North Wells Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Representative: F. W. Schaefer, 3022 N. Bartlett Ave., Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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Books About 
WISCONSIN'S PLANTS 


For Wisconsin's Teachers 


Authentic and complete books, with a mini 
mum of technical terms, profusely illustrated, 
to assist students without botanical training to 
identify Wisconsin’s ferns and wild flowers. 


SPRING FLORA OF WISCONSIN 
N. C. Fassett 


176 pages, 5 x 7¥% in., with 415 illustrations 


of all wild flowers blooming before June 15, 
and simplified keys and descriptions. 


THE FERNS AND FERN ALLIES OF 
WISCONSIN 


R. M. Tryon, N. C. Fassett, D. W. Dunlop, 
and M. E. Diemer 

158 pages, 7 x 10 in., with 215 illustrations of 

all the ferns and fern allies of the state, keys, 

descriptions, and maps showing the distribution 

of each in Wisconsin. 


Price of each book, one dollar postpaid 
Order from BOTANY MANUAL FUND 


Biology Building 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 

















HORN 


O 


ASHBAUGH 


Progress in Spelling 
Revised 
fundamental 
edition 
and adds many new features to 
assure its continued success. 


Retains the same 
principles as the old 


Horn-Ashbaugh 
Spelling Workbooks 


Designed for grades 2-8 inclu- 
sive and to be used independ- 
ently of any spelling textbook. 
re LIPPINCOTT 
Chicago New York 
Philadelphia 


Sample 








Copies 


It's a most important contribution to the educa- 
tional field, and we feel sure many young people will 
welcome its modern make up and approach to the 
subject of word definition. 


Using Our World (Powers, Neuer, Bruner, and 
Bradley, Ginn & Co., 618 pp., $1.76 list), is a recent 
addition to the junior high school series, Adventur- 
ing in Science. In this latest book pupils learn how 
man controls and uses his environment, showing how 
man’s unceasing curiosity about the world around 
him has lead to all the refinements of our present 
civilization. The text is presented in five main units: 
The Living Resources of Earth, Our Mineral Treas- 
ures, Putting Energy to Work, The Preservation of 
Health, and The Conservation of Wealth. Experi- 
ments and exercises help to make the facts stick. 

A workbook is also available. Contact the publish- 
ers for further details. 


We are pleased to note that the Bobbs—Merrill Co. 
has recently published a two-volume work on Our 
Country's BN «tional Parks (Irving Melbo, each book 
239 pp., $1.28 list). The booxs should serve to give 
youth and adult alike a realization that the U. S. is 
richly blesse! with natural wonders which our gov- 
ernment has wisely conserved in the form of na- 
tioval parks. 

Each book gives the reader a good word picture of 
the i.atural beauty to be found in each of our na- 
tional parks, and the pictures which have been chosen 
to embellish the text are of the finest. While the books 
were purposely written for children of upper elemen- 
tary and junior high school age they would also in- 
terest high school students, as supplementary reading 
in conservation or the natural sciences. 

Volume one covers Yellowstone, Carlsbad, Mam 
moth, and Wind caves, the hot spring parks, the east- 
ern parks, the Utah parks, and Mesa Verde, while 
volume two covers the west coast parks, the moun- 
tain parks, and the volcanic parks. 

We feel sure that many schools will want these 
books for reference purposes and possibly as supple- 
mentary text material. 


Art teachers will be interested in a recent Bridg- 
man book: How To Draw The Cat (Mabel Greer, 
Bridgman Publishers, Pelham, N. Y. 57 pp., $2.50). 
Like other Bridgman books we have called out 
readers’ attention to in the past, this book is beauti- 
fully illustrated, with the drawings reproduced in 
deep etch soft tones, holding all the character and 
shading of the original strokes of Miss Greer’s litho- 
graphic crayon. In fact, the drawings are so well 
done that the book would be prized by cat lovers as 
well as art students and teachers. The student or 
teacher will be especially interested in the structural 
sketches, though if any criticism of the book can be 
offered it is the lack, rather than the abundance of 
this type of drawing. Obviously Miss Greer has di- 
rected her aim at advanced students who can easily 
follow her build-up of shading and perspective. 








Games—Rhythms—Dances—P ay Activities 
By CECILLE JEAN BARNETT : | 


Education for Women, 1 





one 


A book for the Kindergarten, Primary, and i 

Elementary School Teacher, the Play- 1 

ground and Recreation Director | 

128 pages 8'x11 inches Fiexible cover 
—opens flat on the piano. 

| $2.50—Single copies to teachers (cash with | 


a 
OSHKOSH, WIS. 





| order) $2.00 postpa 


| J. O. FRANK & SONS 
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OUR DEVELOPING CIVILIZATION 


A Social-Studies Course Based on History that 
Makes History Classes Enjoyable for Pupils and | EC 
MIDOLE AGes 







Helps Them to Understand Today's Events 
A Complete Wisconsin Civics Supplement is 
included in the Wisconsin Edition of the 

FUNDAMENTALS OF CITIZENSHIP 


This widely-adopted series of social studies textbooks provides a 
complete course of pertinent, concise, easy to-understand ma 
terial for elementary-grade and junior-high-school history classes 
Beginning with ancient times, the series tells the continuous 
story of man, from simple beginnings to the relatively complex 
present. It answers the need for a series which explains clearly 
how events in the past affected the establishment and growth of 
the United Staves; it enables upper-grade pupils to better com 
prehend the involved and complex social, economic and political — 


forces at work in the world today. Content is authentic; propor THE STORY OF 
tions are correct; the viewpoint unprejudiced ANCIENT TIMES 


- ? a McClure—Scheck 
*‘A WORLD BACKGROUND FOR THE Wright 
UNITED STATES” combines into one THE MIDDLE AGES 


book, essentially all of the material con McClure—Scheck 

tained in ‘‘THE STORY OF ANCIENT Wright 

TIMES” and ‘“‘THE MIDDLE AGES’”’. THE BACKGROUND OF MODERN 
NATIONS 


When a briefer course is required, it per 


mits classes to cover both periods in one McClure-Scheck—Wright 


THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


ah with UNS book. , McClure-Y arbrough 
Write for Further Information FUNDAMENTALS OF CITIZENSHIP 
and Prices by Blough and McClure; with Wis 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS consin Civics Supplement by Edgar G 
Doudna, State Director Teacher 


328 South Jefferson St. Chicago, Ill. Praining 





































DEVELOPMENTAL READING 
for high schools 
by a Wisconsin teacher 
ELIZABETH FRANCES ANSORGE 


Washington Junior High School, Manitowoc 
































READING IS RICHES is a book for developmental 
reading, modern in appearance as well as in con- 
tent. It contains current material by contemporary 
writers, with some classic literature. The selections, 
easily read and eas understood, are grouped 
under such forceful, interesting topics as “Going 
Places,’ “Meeting People,” and the like. Choral 
Reading is an outstanding feature of the book 
Write for illustrated folder or sample copy, if you | 
are considering the adoption of a developmental 
reader 
READING IS RICHES $1.84 list; $1.38 net 
249-259 West Erie Blvd., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Wisconsin Representative—W. E. Graves 
I 
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THE 1941 EDITION OF Che “Alice and (Jerry Books 


Authors: Mabel O’Donnell, Alice Carey, and Mary Geisler Phillips 


THE BASIC PRIMARY READING PROGRAM 


List 

Price 
Rides and Slides, Basic First Pre-Primer_____$0.24 
Here and There, Basic Second Pre-Primer__.__ .24 
Day In and Day Out, Basic Primer.__.._~-- ae 
Round About, Basic First Reader__________~ 84 
Friendly Village, Basic Second Reader____-_~ 88 
If I Were Going, Basic Third Reader_______ .96 


READING READINESS PROGRAM 
Here We Go, A First Reading Readiness Book  .32 


Happy Days, Readiness Pre-Primer_____--_--- .24 

Down The River Road, Readiness Second 
BRIE, rx pee Fk ee Re ts ae JZ 

Through The Green Gate, Readiness Third 
ee oe kk saree ee We See ee AD 


PARALLEL READING PROGRAM 
List 
Price 
Anything Can Happen, Parallel First Reader_$0.84 
(Other Parallel Readers are in preparation) 
INTERMEDIATE READING PROGRAM 
Singing Wheels, Basic Fourth Reader__-__-_-- 1.08 
(Fifth and Sixth Readers—in preparation) 


COMPANION BOOKS 


| Rides and Slides. .-..-. + .24 

Day In and Day Out ---- .32 

Round “Abows .....=.=- A 7 

Companion |Down The River Road___ .28 
Book Friendly Village ~......- 36 
for Through The Green Gate .28 

If I Were Gping-...-..- .36 

Singing Wheels __-__---- 36 


Usual Discount on quantity orders 


Manuals are furnished free of charge to teachers who use The Alice and Jerry Books basically. 
A COMPLETE teaching program-—-COMPLETE accessory materials. 


Write our nearest office for further information on The Alice and Jerry Reading Program 


ROW, PETERSON & COMPANY 


New York 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


San Francisco 





Hats off to Miss Cecille Jean Barnett, director of 
physical education for women at Oshkosh STC. She’s 
recently published a very practical book which 
should interest all teachers on the elementary level, 
the kindergarten, and those in charge of playground 
activities. It’s a paper-bound book of 120 pages 
entitled Games, Rhythms, Dances. (J. O. Frank & 
Sons, Oshkosh, $2.50 list, $2.00 if cash with order.) 

Miss Barnett has given a wide scope to her book, 
with the range running from simple singing games 
for kindergarten children to creative rhythms and 
folk dances. All sorts of group games are suggested, 
and though primarily designed as children’s games 
many would be very suitable for adult mixer 
entertainment. 

We feel sure that many Wisconsin teachers will 
want this book and we compliment Miss Barnett 
on writing and compiling such a practical aid to 
group student activity. 





Maybe Einstein Knows 

The teacher was explaining to the class about the 
sun and its doings. 

“What I can’t understand, teacher,” said one of 
the pupils, impressed by the story of millions of 
miles distance from the earth, “is how the sun’s light 
manages to get here so early in the morning without 
traveling in the night.” 


In the Push 
“Fred,” said the teacher to a boy who was behind 
in his class, “you are always behind; you should have 
more push.” 
“How can I push,” said Fred, “if I'm not behind?” 


Who's Who on the opposite page: Upper 
left: those who know him intimately will, upon 
close scrutiny, see that the figure to the right 
is Paul Kaiser, co. supt. of Dodge Co.; upper 
right: Charlotte Kohn, Elda Merton, and Elsie 
Chell are seated. Mrs. Roa Kraft Meuer, Mil- 
waukee, who took all of these pictures and those 
on page 395, is standing; portrait at left is 
Geo. Watson, Wauwatosa. The general dinner 
scene at right was taken at Hackney’s where a 
very informal Wisconsin dinner was held. The 
group at the left includes Evans of Monroe, 
Fuszard, Lake Mills, Klaus, Edgerton, Mr. and 
Mrs. Parker, Whitewater, and Al Trathan, di- 
rector of Annuity and Investment Board, Madi- 
son. Kenosha was represented by Loomis and 
Tremper, who both seem to be talking at once. 
Below, left is Floyd Smith, Wisconsin Rapids, 
Isley, regional representative for the American 
Seating Co., Henkel of Portage, and Brown, 
representative for the Eau Claire Book & St., 
Co. At right we have the visual effects of some 
joke as recorded on the faces of Ted Jenson, 
Fond du Lac, and P. A. Tipler, Antigo. 
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In either case—Greyhound has the answer! 


] Maybe you like to be on your own when you go 

vacationing—free to stop off at any place on the 
spur of the moment, to do your sightseeing when and 
where you happen to feel like it, to stray from the 
tourist’s beaten path, to change your plans at will. 
Then Greyhound is just your ticket! It will take you 
more places than any other travel system—and take 
you for less, only one-third the cost of driving. You 
can stopover anywhere, return a different route, see 
all America close-up from a deep-cushioned easy chair 
aboard an air-conditioned Super-Coach! 


2 But perhaps you'd rather skip the more tedious 

details of travel and just have the fun—let travel 
experts plan your trip to make the most of every hour, 
of every dollar. If that’s the case, read the next column! 





° © EXPENSE-PAID TOURS « » 


These Greyhound “package tours” are tops in carefree 
travel—transportation, hotels, sightseeing, entertain- 
ment are all arranged and paid for in advance. And 
you know you're saving money on every part of your 
trip. Include one or more of the following tours in 
your vacation—there are many others: 


NEW YORK—WASHINGTON 
BOSTON—NEW ENGLAND 
GREAT SMOKY MOUNTAINS 
LOS ANGELES—SAN FRANCISCO 
NORTHERN LAKES 
DENVER—COLORADO SPRINGS 
FLORIDA—MIAMI BEACH 
SOUTHWEST—MEXICO 
NATIONAL PARKS 
NEW ORLEANS—GULF COAST 
MONTREAL—QUEBEC 


SEND FOR FACTS AND FOLDERS! 


= down the name of any particular place you wish to 
sit on the margin below and then mail this coupon to 
Greyhound Travel Bureau, 509-6th Ave. N., Minneapolis 





Address S 


=_ 
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